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ABS^BACT \ 

\ .The information in this booklet is intended to help 
teachers improve writing instruction in grades seven through twelve. 
The- topics : discussed include" (1) establishing a writing program m 
the element aryNtnd secondary school grades: (2^ guidelines for 
i c-rganizina: writing programs: ( 31 assigning versus teaching: m 
establishing a writing workshop or laboratory: (5) analyzing 
students' writing problems, writing processes, and writing products: 
(6) evaluation of student papers: and (7) using the peer conferencing 
techniaue- Sample materials are provided for teaching letter writing, 
* -report "writing, and persuasive writing. Activities and strategies are 
discussed for teaching rhetorical task, relation of parts to a 
unified whole, sentence structure , syntax, word choice, and 
-- mechanics. - An outline delineates the basic skills in writing. A • 
— selerte^bib licgraphy of recent. writin.qs_ on . cojiposition_is also 
: included^ (EI) "" 
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fc,.. ESTABLISHING A WRITING PROGRAM, K-12 

In the Bureau of English Education, we endorse the "Standards for Basic Skills 
Writing Programs,", (National Council of Teachers of English, Urbana, mmois, March, 
i9 79> a copy of which can be found on pages 6-7. Additional suggestions for establishing a 
"writing program are also^Wbkided below; 



- General 



i. The program should be deeped by a committee of teachers under the guidance 
of a coordinator who has knowledge 4 ^arrent theory and research in writing. 

2> The program is based on the knowledge- that writing is best taught through actual 
writing and not through filling in blanks, underlining parts of speech, or diagraming 



sentences 



3 The program is based on the understanding that usage, spelling, punctuation, and 
anics are best taught in connection with the actual writing done by pupils, not in 



mechanics are best 
isolation. 



4. The" program is based on the understanding that "To Assign Is Not to Teach." 
elia Kingston, Coordinator of English, Public Schools of the Tarrytowns - See pages 8- 

9 of this publication.) t J 

/ . •. • . ■ - • • . . ; ■ 

/ 5. The teaching of writing takes into account all aspects of the composing process: 
prewriting, writing, rewriting, editing. 

/ 6 The development of a soundly based writing program is accompanied by extensive 
inservice opportunities for teachers, in order to help them implement the program. 




1. The development of oral language plays an important part m i the «opment| 
skills in writing. Therefore, at all levels, children should be given opportunities to telk 
anTsomSng g to talk about. Language development can be encouraged in kindergarten 
throShfirrt or second grade by allowing children to dictate stories to the teacher or to, 
o^ 8 ^l to^anscfibe. These stories can then ^ made the b^s of reading lessons 
and can be made into classroom books. (See Lucy Calkins, "Children Wnte-And Their 
Writing Becomes Their Textbook," in Language Arts , -55;7, pp. 804-815.) 

2. Teachers of children in elementary schools should keep in mind the findings of 
research that suggest " ,. : students who first- gain skill in writing in the expressive mode 
will develop the^requisite skills for writing in the transactional and poetic modes more 
Ssif tiS P wUl stents who; do not have the expressive base." (See Research .in^e 
T^cLg of EngUsh , 12:», pp. 349-350.) In other words, 

for the Prelirninary Competency Test in Writing given in the 8th; or 9th grades, ^ joesi 
way to prep^ stGdents^or this examination is to help them to write m many modes. 
ChUdSn P should be taught to write personal narrations accounts^ feelings, and 
explanations of what_they_know,^as well as the modes required on the test. 

." 3. During the prewritmg stage, <^dren 'should be given ^P??™*™^*?** 
for writing by such things at drawing or painting, questioning and interviewing, and 
discussing plans. ; 



During the writing stage, children should have the opportunity to get immediate 
feedback by reading each other's papers in the rough-draft stage. In addition; the teacher 
should intervene to help pupils durinj the writing stage when he or she observes signs of 
frustration or the needier a- word that is not quite yet at the conimana of the child. The 
teacher- may give immediate feedback during the writing stage by raissng questions of 
meaning, asking for more details,, or suggesting possible alternate solutions to a writing 
problem; . . 

Rewriting is encouraged when the child is allowed to choose his or her best work for 
redrafting and inclusion in class books or displays. 

H. Children can write in various ways even in the early grades, and teachers should 
eive them every opportunity to write in all subjects. Teachers do not necessarily have to 
correct and assign grades to every piece of writing. Children can write such things as 
rules for an activity, records of the growth of plants pr animals, a summary of what they 
learned from a 'field trip or a visit to the class by aguest, a calendar-diary, real letters 
and notes that are mailed, .captions for art projects, scripts for a science or soaal studies 
broadcast. - 

5 One of the most important aspects of the writing program is keeping a writing 
folder for each child, with i-epresentative samples kept in the folder from grade to grade. 
Folders are also- an excellent means of evaluating an individual child's progress as well as 
the entire writing program. 

The folder is an important basis for pupil-teacher writing conferences. From time 
to time, the teacher should discuss the child's progress with her or him, emphasizing the 
progress already made as well as the progress needed. In addition, folders are also good 
evidence to parents and to the public that composition is indeed being taught, and being 
well taught. 

6 Teachers should be aware of the curriculum in all the grades, not just in the ones 
they teach. In addition, there should be writing exchanges and oral presentations between 
grades within the school. 

7. " the principal of each school should form a writing committee and, with the 
committee, plan, ways to help improve writing in all subject areas. 

dary Schools 



1 Teachers in the secondary schools should be aware of the writing program m the 
elementary schools. There- should be frequent contact, particularly between the teachers 
of 6th and 7th grades or 5th and-6th grades, whichever the case may be, to discuss ways of 
developing writing skills, to exchange sets of papers, to analyze writing problems of 
individual pupils. 

2. The writing program should seek to enhance the skills of all.students. 

3. As suggested for the grade schools, every possible occasion should be used to get 
students to write, and to vary the purposes and audiences for which they write. Again, 
not every piece of writing has to be corrected and graded. 

Teachers must be conscious of the fact that having students do grammar and 
usage exercises, or write out answers to questions at the end of the chapter, is not the 
same thing as teaching students how to_. write. » 



5. Teachers should be aware of ttie objectives of the entire writing program » hot 
just the segments which they teach; 

6 Time must be given to teaching tittm& with provision for all stages of the 
writmg process: WmJst likely means that, some part -ft what the present curriculum 
indicates "must be covered" has to be omitted., 

7. Support must be given in many ways to teachers of writing, including reasonably 
class Sizes Kd total pupil load, inservice training, and leadership from the administrators 
and coordinators. 

8. Teachers in all disciplines should be aware of the goals of : ffi^^g itiMt 
writing and should require writing , of standard quality wherever applicable in their 
disciplines. 

9 . as in the grade schools, and for the same reasons, a folder of compositions should 
be- kept f or each student. . - . 

Remedial Programs _ 

■ 3& v j _ 

1. Remedial programs should focus on the objective Of improving student w riting, 
not only on the objective of passing the RCT in Writing. 

2. Remedial programs should follow the general guidelines for all programs. v 

3. Remedial programs should be taught by certified English teachers f^J: 
remedial program is in place in an elementary school, teachers with common branch 
cer^cation. 8 Writing components of Federal- or State-funded propa^swiU not be 
approved by the Bureau of EngUsh Education. unless teachers.are properly certified. 

For remedial programs;" and especially those' that are assisted with Federal and 
State funds, it is essential that Writing folders be kept. Such a folder should contain the 
following for each student: / s 

• ~ T a)" Samples of- writing the student has done early in the.program_or_for the PCT 

^- -or R<^ih-writmg.__. j Ll^zz~z ~ ji..'. ■ • "__ 



6) Analyses of two or three of these samples. R ^ omm ^. n t a ^° S ^ 
inctrLpnt. are in New York State Preliminary Competency Test in WriyJManuaj 
^ S StTator s and Teachers , p^ 9-10, a nd in this publication, beginning on 
page 13. Sample analyses of student papers follow the instruments. 

c ) An indication from the teacher of which problems have been identified and 
what strategies will be used for remediation. ' . / 

d) Samples of writing done toward the end of the program. • 

, e ) An assessment of the progress the pupil has.made during the program. . 
Note: The writing samples and the analyses may serve as pretests arid posttests. 



5. Special attention should be paid to providing iriser vice help to those teachers who 
are working m remedial programs, Whether they are ^ro^drag remediation within the 
general curriculum, or providing remediation beyond that in ibesgeheral curriculum. (See 
table below.) 1 ' \. 



i for Remediation Based on the \ 

Ne^ York State Preliminary Competency Test in Writing, Forffi^ 



? - Score 
89 or abbver 

65 to 79 

50 to 6* 

49 or below 



Comment 

Probably will pass the final 
Regents Competency Test 

At and just above the State 
Reference Point. 

Just below the State 
Reference Point 

Far below the State 
Reference Point 



X. 

Recommended Administrative 
Decisions 

None mandated. 



Emphasize writing in courses, j 



Remediation within the 

general curriculum recommended. 



Remediation bey OTid that in ,tfie 
general curriculum, inducting j in- 
tense individualize remediation 
recommended. 



Students whose ^c< 



and on the Preliminary Competency 



Test in Writing. J 

a) It cannot be emphasized too strongly Sat reined should be 
based oh the students' own pieces of writing and NOT on drills in unrelated 
materials. (See section on analyzing student writing, beginning p. 13.) 

b) Students can be grouped within the regular English classroom i or instruction 
and practice according^ to the particular problem they are working on at the 
moment. (See section on activities, beginning p. £5.) 

c) Remediation-should aim at developing both- : £luency-and_control_in_seyeral_ 
modes of writing, not just those which appear on the Regents Competency Test, In 
fact, there may be students who need to develop more fluency and control in writing 

; narratives before they try writing reports. 



Students— whose $r 0 res fall below 50% on the Preliminary: Compete 
Writing. : 

a) Some students mayTbe so deficient in writing skills that it is a problem to get 
them to generate any writing at all. The deficiency may be a part of a whole 
Complex of problems in self-concept and a general lack of success in academic 
subjects. A first step is to help such students see the importance of their own 
experiences and the importance of communicating those experiences. 

b) Interviewing as a prewriting activity may be especially important for the poor 
writer. The type of interview suggested as a beginning may be teacher-student or 
student-studer t. An. example might be an interview concerning an object the 
student has brought to class: "What's that?", "What kind?? "How did you get it?" 

6 - 
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a Encourage students to get something down and not worry about appearance 
andspeiling in the first draft. This is not to say that all the conventions of standard 
• written English are not important. When the student is convinced that he or she has 
something to say in writing and that it is possible f or him or her to write it, then the 
rewriting* editing, and correcting (by the student, with help from the teacher or 
others) can begin. . - 

d) Journal writing is en important mode for all students, but may be crucial as a 
means of getting nonwritetc or poor writers started. 

e) As" often as possible, teachers of writing should write the assignments they, 
give their students: With slower students especially, the teacher should write for at 
least five minutes of the class period in which the students write. It is helpful for 
the student to see that writing is a valued- activity and that the teacher's first draft 
also contains cross-outs, insertions, corrections. In addition, by writing at least five 
minutes of an assignment, the teacher can more readily see possible problems that 
may arise from the assignment itself. - 

/ __ _ t _L 

8. Donald Graves of the University of New Hampshire, an authority on the writing 
process of young children, feels that student self- diagnosis is important. For example, in 
- their own first drafts students are told to circle all the words that they think might be 
misspelled or to use some sort of symbol in places where they are unsure of the 
punctuation. Knowing where the problems are is a step toward solving those problems. 
Also, such a procedure encourages students to reread their material and possibly note 
places where they can make corrections that they already know how to make. The 
procedure confers a sense of authority and Voice on the student in relation to his or her 
own material. 



GUIDELINES FOR ORGANIZING WRITING PROGRAMS . 

Both an operational definition of writing^nd strong program ingredients must be the 
bases for any efforts made -to improve student writing within the school situation. 
Planners of writing programs must begin with an adequate conception of what writing is. 
m the NCTE statement, writing is described as"... the process of selecting, combining, 
arranging and developing ideas in effective sentences, paragraphs, and, often, longer units 
of discourse. The process requires the writer to cope with a number of variables: method 
of development (narrating, explaining, describing, reporting, and persuading);, tone (from 
the very personal to quite formal); form (from a limerick to a formal letter to a long 
research report); purpose (from discovering and expressing personal feelings and values to 
conducting the impersonal -business!, of everyday life); possible audiences (oneself, 
classmates, a teacher, -the world')." Improving" one's writing jibUity involves developing 
increasing skill and sensitivity in selecting from and combining these variables to shape 
particular pieces of writing. It also involves learning to conform to the conventions of the 
printed language appropriate to the age of the writer and to the form, purpose, and .one 
of the pieces of writing. 

Standards for Basic Skills Writing Programs 



i. There is evidence that knowledge of current theory and research in writing has 
been sought and applied in developing the writing program. 

; 2. Writing instruction is a substantial and clearly identified part of an integrated 

English language arts curriculum. . y' 

3. Writing is called for in other : subject areas. 

*. The subject matter of: writing has its richest source in the students' personal, 
social, and academic interests and experiences. y 

5. Students write in many forms«(e.g., essays, notes, summaries, poems, letters, 
stories, repprts, scripts, journals). -/ 

6. Students write for a variety of audiences (e.g., self, classmates, the community, 

— the teacher) to learn that approaches vary as audiences vary. , . 

7. students write for a- wide range of purposes (e.g., to inform, to persuade, to 

- express the self, to explore, to clarify thinking). ! 

.8. Class time is devoted/ to all aspects of the writing process: generating ideas, 
drafting, revising, and editing.' » • . 

9. AU students receive instruction both in developing and expressing ideas and in 
using the-conventions of edited American English. . . 

I 10 Control of the conventions of edited American English (supporting skills such as 
. spelling," handwriting, punctuation, and grammatical usage) is developed primarily during 
the writing process and secondarily through related exercises. I 

ii^Students receive constructive responses from the teacher and from others at 
various stages in the writing process. 
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12. Evaluation of individual writing growth: - 

(a) Is based on complete pieces of writing; 

(b) Reflects informed judgments, first, about clarity and content and then about 
• conventions of spelling, mechanics, and usage; 

£ ( c ) Includes regular responses to individual pieces of student writing as well as 

- - periodic assessment measuring growth over a period of time- 

• '■ ■ ■ '■ • 

Support , ._ ' 

• • mchers" with major responsibility for writing mftruction participate in 
continuing education programs reflecting current knowledge about the teaching ot 
writing; » 

W. Teachers of other subjects receive information and training in ways to make use 
of and to respond to writing in £heir classes. 

15. Parent and community groups are informed about the writing program and about 
ways in .which they can support it. ; '' ^ ' 

16. School and class schedules provide sufficient time to assure that the writing 
process is thoroughly pursued, r 

17. Teachers and students have access to and make regular use of a wide range of 
resources (elg., library services, media, teaching materials, duplicating facilities, supplies} 
for support of the writing program. 



»18. Evaluation of the writing program focuses on preprogram and postprogram 
sampling of complete pieces of writing, utilizing, a recognized procedure to arrive at 
reliable judgments about the quality of 'the program. ; 

19. : Evaluation of the program might also include assessment of a sample of student 
attitudes, .gathering of pertinent quantitative data (e.g., frequency of student writing, 
time devoted to writing activities), and observational data (evidence of prewnting 
activities, class anthologies, writing folders, and student writing displays). 
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ASSIGNING VS. TEACHING 

Cecelia Kingston. 
CoordSatbr of English 
Public Schools of the Tarrytowns 



When writing is assigned 

■ ; - \ • -_ 

1. Teacher asks students to write on 
one topic^f rom. a Hst of topics which 

* may or- may not be related to con- 
tent of-th^ or experiences of 
the students, - ^ 

2. Topic bT questicHl is usually general, 
rarely structured. 

3. Topic allqws : 'for sloppy thinking, 
glittering generalities. 

U. Audience for paper is rarely iden- 
tified. 

5. Purpose for writing assignment* is 

nebulous or vague. 

•* 

6. Students assume they are writing- 
for a grade. 

7. Students are often asked to, write 
spontaneously. ' _ 

Si Students are often given a time 
limit or a work limit or both. 



9. Students are reared to hand in the 
first, draft for aggrade. 

• J.J. ' ' ' • • V * 

ID. Teacher ^ comment ^paper are 
usually negative, most often correc- 
tions of errors. v 

■. • • \ - ■ * 

_ . .__ • ' 

11. ejections are usually in reference 
to mechanical errors. 



When writing is taught 

1. Teacher ^icpurages • students to 
communicate ^th^r^ideM j^ecise^-. 
and effectively through writing. 



2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



Topic or question is usually specific, 
often highly structured. 

Topic forces precise thought, ; sup- 
porting details. 

Audience for paper is specifically 



PurpDse fcf ^ writing assignment is 
spe^ically 



9. 
10. 

li. 



Students know they are writing to 
improve their ability to express 
themselves preciseiy. 

Students are encouraged to think 
about their subjec ts. 

Studente are ^ otcout aged to judge 
ti;c scope of thej>urpo^ in terms of 
the time available and the number 
of words it would take to fulfill this 
purpose. 

Students are encouraged ta review 
and revise the first draft* *. 

Teacher comments stress the posi- 
tive and are constructive about the 
negative aspects. 

R^brnmeridatibns for improvement 
in style, format and organization of 
thoughts are made. 



When writing is assigned 

12. Usually everyM^ror is corrected on 
every page by the 



13. Most of the teacher's time is spent % 
correcting papers. 



1*. the 



corrects every paper* 



Students never quite know how 
arrives at 



15. 
16. 

^L7. 



All writing assignments tend to.be 
essays - usually between 200-300 = 
words. 

Students are criticized for^ hot mak- 
ing the purpose clear, for not organ- 
izing thoughts logically, for not de- 
veloping ideas. 



18. 



19. 



Students are hot aware of signifi- 
cant improvement 4n their writing. 

Students are r azeed to analyze^ com- 
pare* describe, define, review, 
tr^ce, but are not taUght how^ to 
organize their thoughts to suggeed 
in their 



20. 



21. 

23. 



Students are required to rewrite —in 
some cases. : But rewriting usually 
only applies to corrections in gram- 
mar; usage, etc $ 

Students are required to write with- 
out much pre-ttought. - 

Students rarely ; know what style 
means or what their own style is. 

Stuflents are assigned a-; nujmber of 
different - writing £ experiences: 
poem, plaj^, book review, term 

paper. ]■> ~-:/V . 



2*. 



what 



teacher are 
write. 



by 



s 12. 
13. 

15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
,19. 



is taught 
* * 

Often only certain elements of com- 
position -' errors - are corrected for 
a spicif ic~assignment. 

Most of' the teacher's time is spent 
in class teaching the writing skills; 

The teacher encourages self -evalua- 
tion aid group evaluation of most of 
the papers. 



Students always know 
a 



earn 



Writing assignments vary in length 
according to purpose of the assign- 
ment 

Students are taught how to limit 
purpose, organize thoughts, and de- 
velop ideas. 



20. 



-2& 
22. 
23. 



Students are aware of significant 
growth - or lack of growth - in 
specific areas. v r 

Students are jgiveh ^models_of essays 
-which analyze, or compare, etc., 
and/or they are r guidectont o develop- 
ing the format best suited for analy- 
sis, orcomparison, etc 

Students are encouraged to revise, 
W edit, to improve - and to correct 
first draft, Sen resStemit. 



-Students are moti^ted ^o Slinking 
about what they are to mite. 



ar^ taught to analyze their 
own 7 style. 

. ' . 

Students are taught to handle a 
varied of writing fbrms. 



2*. Students and teacher are 
about what students write. 
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ESTABLISHING A WRITING WORKSHOP OR LABORATORY 

j , 

Workshop or Laboratory? 

Once a district has decided to give students extra help in the form of a writing 
workshop or Oratory, the first decision to be made is a decision of phUoso^Y Should 
the extra help be given primarily in a writing workshop, in a.wnting laboratory, or in. a 
combination of the two? \ 

The distinction is an. important one, for the concepts tig |>^*5gjg ■}** 
.each are quite different. A writing workshop is primarily 'designed to generate more 
writing: students -will write frequently, Mil try many different types of writmg, ; and [ wril 
develop each piece of writing more fully. Students wilUalso develop a sense of writing for 
purpS Sf auSenfe, will learn to organize more effectively, and will learn to support 
• generalizations with reasons, details and examples. 

a writing workshop will take the composing process into account by providing 
pVewrfting^weu^aswriting activities. Exghfe^ise will be made ^ ^scussions, smaU 
gouf wor^^^ conferences. There wiU Jittie u^ of *he 

?ad?tional grammar and usage exercises; instead, there wiU- be practice in combining, 
expanding, reformulating and revisi^ sentenced from the students' own w 

A writing laboratory, 'on the other hand, is mainly concerned with the postwriting 

stage: editing^nd correcting errors. * = 1 — 

. Both workshops and laboratories are important m improving student writing, but the 
correction of error without specific instruction and teacher intervention in ™e pre- 
writm^artd waiting stages will notin itself effect great improvement in "student wnting. 

Theisame teacher and the samcspace and time period could be used for both the 
workshop the Moratory. \ For e'xLple, if 40 minutes three times J week .were 
devoted to writing improvement, two of the periods could be workshops and the third, the 
S^.^^tion of functions helps both teachers and studen^ahze that all 
stages of the writing>rocess need attention, not just the postwriting correction of errors. 
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Ideally, a permanent space would be set aside for a writing workshop, a.spaee that 
accommodates Tib students comfortably, has storage sp ace .for file 
dictionaries, and the like. Some schools have developed a "moveable workshop on a cart. 
T^c^t with various materials developed or collected for use in writing activities is 
taken to the classroom. - ° 

It is assumed that students would be scheduled for the workshop for a specific 
amount o^r e Vch week. Some schools, however, may wish to use the nonscheduied 
^oro^ch f or stuSS who want help with particular assignments or who want to work for 
l^r^ amo^S time to improve a particular subskill. Usually, though, those most in 
need of help do not "drop in." 
! Tn e workshop approach can be used within the regular class period by setting up 
space and materials and by working with small groups. - 



The number oftimes a week and the number of minutes per period cannot be exactly 
prescribed, nor can the number .of weeks the student should be scheduled for the writing 
workshop or laboratory. If,.the student is there chiefly to acquire the skills necessary to 
pass the Regents Competency .Test in Writing, passing a teacher-devised test similar to 
the competency test could indicate a satisfactocy level of achievement. Probably an even 
better, determination of whether the student is ready _to_leave the workshop situation 
could be made by analyzing the materials in jthc^tudent's. writing folder. The teacher 
should be able "to determine through such analysis whether the student will profit enough 
from regular classroom instruction to become a reasonably prof icient writer.^ If a student 
"is in a- workshop or laboratory to improve a particular subskill, such as organization, the 
student wpuld-ieave the writing laboratory when he or she had become proficient in that 
skill.' . ' 



The staff should consist of English teachers who 'are able to apply to the program 
knowledge of current- theory and research in wdting. ir may well be that the school 
'district will have to provide inservice .work for teachers and time for the choosing and 
developing of activities. ' j "- 

The teachers chosen to work in the writing workshop or laboratory should be able to 
analyze both the writing process and the written work of students in order to give the 
. most effective help.* (See pp. 9-23 of New York St a te . Pre li m inary Compe t ency Test in 
Writing 'Manual for Administrators and Teachers for sample instruments and analyses.) . 

s " The staff should consist of teachers who 'believe that, with the proper encouragS- 
^ ment and help, students can, indeed, improve their writing skills. If they are not the same 
teachers who have* the students in the regular classes, they should cooperate with the 
regular English or language arts teachers to help insure that the students .get the -specific 
%efpvthey need. They also should* be able to help other subject area teachers plan 
activities .which will enhance writing skills. * ; ■ 



It is not necessary for the school districts to buy' new texts'and expensive materials 
or machines for a writing workshop or laboratory. Most of the essentials already exist in 
the schools. Such things as dictionaries and a few references for usage and style should be 
available. Card files of various activities for teachings writing can be developed, and 
pictures and posters for use in stimulating writing activities can be assembled over a 
period of^time. A file cabinet for keeping student folders and records would be helpful. 

Record Keeping J ' „ \ } . . - '> — S: 

- The type of recohd keeping for the; workshop or laboratory will depend, of course, on 
whether it is a nohscheduled lab, a regularly scheduled workshop for a semester Cjr so; or 
time set aside during the* regular, class- period. Certainly there should ±>e a record of why 
the students are there: failure to pass the PCT in Writing^ teacher referral,, self-referral. 
As is usually recommended for regular English and language arts classes, a folder of each 
student's writing and'ari individual profile sheet should be kept. (A sample profile sheet is 
on page 25. of the manual mentioned below.) • A record also should be kept of the 
evaluaWotstudent improvement. Some record form -also should be devised to indicate 
the attendance record of the student and.the numbers arid types o^writing tasks that have 
been prescribed and completed. (See page 6 of- New, York State Preliminary Competency. 
Test iife Writing; Manual for Admi nistr a tors a nc LJeaehecs for. further information on 
record keeping.) " ' ' * 



' ■ ■ : v . ' . ... — • , 

Evaluation 

« •' ^Ma^schoois are using the PCPs in Writing as pretests for eighth and ninth grade 
student N?reu3>S diagnfstic test or pretest now exTstsfor students m ^rher grades- 
ThfTr?test procedure atthe present time would be evaluations and analyses of students 
writing samples^, ; ; . /t : - : 

An evaluation and analysis of student papers at the end of the workshop or, 

atory experience could serve as /the posttest. The same type of criteria should be 

used for both pretesting and posttesting. . 

The writine workshop or laboratory itself should be evaluated in various ways: for 
exampte^yob^tion bya supervisor or administrator, by the numbers of students who 
showed improvement, by useof- student questionnaires or rating. • * 

. Materials and activities should constantly be evaluated, adapted, and updated in 
light of student progress. 



ANALYZING THE STUBENP5 WRITING PROBLEMS 

H . _.. • e : ' ;■■ : / j \_ • ' _ - - 

latere .are two types of diagnoses of student writing problems: a diagnosis of -the 
prb«s ^ as he or she writes, and a diagnosis of the papers written 

by the student* The teacher will want to observe the. student and [to ..^e^_ew_^_^uderrt 
about his or her process of writing, and also to -look at writing samples such as the tasks 
on the Preliminary Competent in Writing. \>- . 

__ . . - ■ _ _~ _" J "_ >i _ _ _ 

In order to help the student^ the mort imfwtant part of the diagnosis is toxicide 
what kind of jwrobiem ^ ^dent has. For example, if ,-on the report ta^cof the PCT in 
Writing, the details are not rearranged in a logical order, the stadent may neied praejice in 
categorizing and grouping details and practice in subordination. If the task is misunder- 
stood in some way so that the student writes* a personal narrative or an unrelated 
* anecdote suggested by brie, detail of the list of details, the student may need practice in 
analyzing a task. . * 

\ . ■* ■ ■ & 

Student's "Writing History 

It is the purpose of an interview to gafter ^infqr^ati<^ _ arfrou t the students 
backgroUrid -and experience in writing in order to help the teacher take the student from 
where. He- or she is now to the next point in his or her development — thus the teacher acts 
^asia collaborator. The ^^dier sho^^ stages of the 

wit^jproce^ as coaeh, iriend, adviser^ The student; should yEeel^free to come to the 
teaSerfbr hedp at any point; Tea<Seirs are used to respon^g to the end product, usually 
to the proof reading aspect. They should also intervene at vaffipu^ 

The teacher should keep certain points in mind: ^ 

1. The teacher .should interview the student and also observe the student in a 
normal class* bom situation. 

* 2. The teacher-should help the sttKlerit to find the techniques that work best to 
; ^ft cotSoI over his or h« writing. The teacher should be alert : to the signs 
. of frustration that indicate that tiie^tudent cannot control his^br her writing 
any longer. 

Some questions which might be a*ed by ^e teacher about the students writing: 
h How much writing has the student done? 



3 V How does the student feel about writing? Is there any type "of writing 
preferred? - \ ■ ^ ^ * - ^ 



4. How/ much experience Jias the student had with writing for different 



2tei:1iiere eiioimous^^ between ^tfie students oral and writing 

abilities? How well^oes the student manage in reading his or her own 
Siting? /: 



ANALYZING THE STUDENTS WRITING PROCESS 



.^^^0^^ ^^ J P^^^J^ Mr may return t0 ®» earlier stage. 



• 1. Does the student analyze the key elements of a task? 

2. How much time does the student spend inventing' and incubating ideas? Does he 
V or she brainstorm and jot down ideas? Talk the ideas out with peers? 

. 3. how much time- does he or she spend planning?/ Does the student organize or 
- • ."jump in"? . ':'•'.> _ i. 

Writing ' ■".'<.■ • 

' . ' i. Does the student draft by the sentence, the paragraph, or the whole piece of 
writing? Jn other .words, does the student make a practice of going back oyer 
s \ each sentence as he or she writes, or each paragraph, or not until the. end of the 
.'• piece? (Or does he or she g^back over it at all?) . • ■•; ; : ;? f • 

i What are the major, breaks (pauses) in the writing process? Does the studen; look 
badcward or forward? Is the,student thinking and rereading or is he cor she 
.... lowing' sighs iof frustration? (This- im!ormationr indicates points: -of teacher 
intervention inithe process to aid the student. Tell the student, for example, : 
that if he or she is pausing because.of frustration, the teacher or peers might be _ 
able to help;) _ — ~ ' : '■ : v '?"' : - % .'• ( . 

3. Can the student stay with each thought in the line of his or her discussion long I 
enough to develop.it? '. . ' 

Postwriting 

1. Does the student edit: add, subtract, change around? 

2. Does the student proofread? 4 • 



» * * 



While the product can be evaluated and inferences about the successful use of the 
process can be drawn, there is no doubt that teacher intervention at various stages x>f the 
writing- process is more effective; than cleali^ solely with the product. If there is 
sometning wrong wi%the product, change theWocess! 




ANALYZING THE STUDENTS WRITING PRODUCT 



1. D^'the student understandjthe directions? _ _ ...„ 

2. Does the: student recogn^e the rhetorlcal-^rfor-example, to report,_to request, 

3; Dc>S r the d student use the conventions- of the mode, such as letter or report, in 

which the student is writing? 
k. Does the student have a consistent point of view? 
5. Does the student demonstrate a sense of audience? 

to a Unified Whole 



Relation of parts to a. unified whole: perception of elements needed to develop major 

, h Does the student demonstrate a general plan of organization or logical sequencing? 
2. Dc^ the student support generalization with apprppri^^ details, exam- 



2. 
3. 



* 3. Do.s the student include the appropriate level of generalization (abstraction) and 

. exclude irrelevant detail? •£• : : ■ ■ v . ^ . C - 

4. Does the student, demonstrate coherence through the use of judicious" repetition of 
key words, cbntrbl of pronoun reference, as well as maintain logical tense, and 

" ; .. ■ : mood? V--r' ; - -". J ; - ; '.^ 

Sentence Structure/Syntax ' • ^ ...v. : •' ' • •:^>'- •' • 

"17" Doei ; the student demonstrate an aw 

tence structure? (To f uUy answer this question, several samples, of the: student's 

" -Svritmk are%equired.) • "T ' ^a.* ^^d;^^^^^!^?^^- 1 :-.-:: 

-Is the sentence structure free of errors? (e.g. uruntentiorial fragments,; 

splices, inflectional errors) _ ; -1 * • . . . ^ w ; +h 

Are : all the sentences short and choppy, or ar&vthey long and stringy with 
coordinate conjunctions? - i ' L > V 

Word Choice '.d'Y: : •• ' : ':>.:-, ; .-.. \l ■' S''^ y. 

- 1. Does the student use vague language instead^f cle^,tconCTete language? • 

2. Does the student use words inaccurately or form them; incorrectly?^ 

3. -fSo^te 

5; ^ : Doe^ the student's repetition 6 phrases ihoicat^ a poverty of vqcabu- 

: y ' ;. -d :::iary?/-.-' : ; . • ; ; '/ . ::: *\ *gjf£ ^ - - ^ . . ; ~ . v > • '•• ! ; d^;:!';'.:-.; 
Mechahics^.. d, _ _ . . . _ , . ;x 

^ ~ >fof proofreading, or lack the answer .ma^be in noting, 

€ ? ^ ^h^ 

2l Are ^re punctual % -£tj&. (. "Y 

3. can be a due to problems stur 

-dents ha^ . V - ? -V--.^ ^ 



Student 



Glass 
Date 



; Analyzing a Student's Writing Product 



.^Yes/No 




1. J3o^^ 

r ^tibes I $^ example, to report, 

3» D6& the ^Ire conventions of the mode (letter, report) in 

4. consistent point of view? : . 

5; ^ 



RELATION -OR 



rIEB WHOLE 



L %6es '^student demonstrate a plan of or^ization or logical 

- ^^uen^^|^^ ■ "■' : ' rr : < ■ ._■ . — - — • . 

2. i>o^ support generalization ; with .^appropriate reasons, 

details^ examples? . - • r " • * ; 

3., J>oes .^ stirf^ appropriate level of generalization (ab- 

^ Dc^tt*^^ use of judicious 

repetition^ of pronoun reference, as well as ; 

var^s^^ 

: samples ^ required.) : tt ; 

Z Is the sOTtence s (e*g M unintentional fragment^ 

comma splices, ir^lectional errors) : • .•' > - 1 

3. Are <U1 the sentenc^short and choppy, or are they long and stringy ; 
with' coordinate conjunct v 

WORD CHOICE ^ V- ' y 

k Do^ ^ ^ ^ - I 

2. Does the student use words accurately and f orm ^tiiem cbrr^tly?^ % ^ 

3. BoesttKe student use a '^^1^ specific word instead of clumsy phrases 

hi I>o«^e ^udent dembnsiyate appropriate level of usage? (formal, 

Vinfon^ ' '■ ^ j * ^' ' ■■' 

X-B&^ repetition of wor<Js and phrases 

-^^^^e^tia^^^S ^ 
^ "Dc^ tl*s^ 

3.%)^^ _ 
^?Is thehani^^ 



ERLC 





1 




r Answer. 



BUSINESS LETTER #1 ' < 
rask 



•: Comments .-• ■ • ^...^-fe ■• ■:■■>. ■v..-' : - 'fjj. .. V.fe- ' . 

tfllfMSlstuM^ the tas^ but ,has not isolated ^ _ 

fcfcs 2s£ :v£v^^ 1 _^: uki^ ^dentdoes hot indicate in the body of the letter that a check is .^=g|§ 



assignments 



^jHat^ stijperS include in letter. 




a Unified Whole 



.., 



S C; * : ^hK' Suden't^cticC ousiness ilet^ f^ 

^bvX^^^ arrangement.- ; f | 



'lte<^^dent to p^ead. the first rdraft and ^o draw lines through -all 
information that does not relate to the task. 



— - . Sentence Structure/Syntax 



• \ 



Comments f 



Misine words and punctuation show .that the.student writer does not proofread or 

^^i^^^^^^sm^S&^:;:TM student run^n sentences seem to be 



ERIC 




Mechanics: Spelling 



Comment 



^B#;^^;-5tu^-^; , wSrife- ; '«Kfch r iift. or she cannot spell cbrrectiy-^meaden!! 
• *H*^^ for "much," 'iiasel" for ••hassle," ••quaperation" for ••coppera- 



ions 



/ 



from the 



^r students to^drill on problem words from thei^'own-writing.:.. - 

: Have 4ach. student compile his or her own spelling dictionary, se. 
students own writing. : : - ./,,- ' "... 

Have students work 6n letter formation so that words do^nbt appear miss; 
because of Being illegible. ;V / /■--..-.-.. 

ftiali^~^ Shaughnesr i. system (see p. . 8 of New ; 

York Stat^ Preliminary Competency Test in Writing;^, ^ual for Administrators and 




1 ; -V 
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S^fttYSIS OF SA^IPtE STUDENT ANSWER 
BUSINESS UftElTfe " 



Rhetorical Task 



v- • 

.V • 



V^^t^ letter, although he or 

sheis^»mev^ - / - - m 

The st^ent u^erstands that the item is to beordered for someone else. 

The student mentions that a money order is enclosed and states the amount, 
although he or she is confused by the difference between "plus postage and handling" 
and "including posfage and Handling." : : ^ 

The student could have received tlie merchandise ordered. _ ; . . . ■ 

Suggestions -"'""^ ■ ' : - - ■••V. 

I^Uc^te W brief business letter. Cut apart the headi^ inside address, salutation, 
et<^ Put the pieces in an envelope. Have the student assemble and paste up the 
• letter cbrrec^y. 7 ~ v_ '^t^;--^ ••• ;' : -'-' - : " f '"'";"" : * ;; 

student can, respond by ordering' free : 
inerc^ student at aU -times^via model in Ws or her ^ 

Clip news^per/magazine ads which require a sum; of snoney be sent. Have the 
* student br^y explain the amount of money ^ 
posia^ 



Relation of Parts to a Unified. Whole, 



Comment 



Insufficient data; 
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Ask the student to read the text aloud to teacher, stopping when the student feels 
heV.or she has come to the end of a sentence. . Ask the student to put the end 
punctuation; where he or she feels .the sentence ends. Have the student work with a 
partner, each one reading the other's writing aloud and working out problems caused 
by lack of proper punctuation. / _ 

(See also note under "Ktechanics" for other use of student's reading aloud.) 

••■ ; '; .' , .•• . ' ■ . j < : ■ , . 

Mechanics 



Comments ' 
/... 



felling problems are evident, and may be attributed to several possible causes. The 
word "Ordor" is misspelled twice, and the: student apparently was unaware that the 
word "ordering" appeared in the text and could, haver been used as a clue. The same 
is true of the" word '^dihg, ll 'which could have been clued from 1he text. "Ordor" is 
/apparently a phohetic misspelling. ".Handing" may be a proofreading error, or may 
be the result 6fa pr^unciatioh error. The lack of . "s" on "your;' in the dosing may 
be^-the result of a pronunciation error, lack N of knowledge of the convention, poor 
proofreadings or unfamiliarity^ The reversal of letters in "tiirly" may be the result 
-of the student's unfamiliarity with the "look" of the written word. The student may, 
simply not "see" what he or she has written. Omission of the "e" in "plase" may be 
due to the same cause. " " . .. - : --. / . /: ' "■ / 

Punctuation problems, result from the student's apparent unfamiliarity with letter 
conventions; "The comma is missing between city and. state in both heading and 
inside address, and also after the closing. The lack of end punctuation was 
"mentioned earlier. ' 

The student seems to use' capital letters "arbitrarily. This is most probably due to 
haTSwritffig~haDits. The student favors printing rather than cursive writing, and may 
not be aware that he or she is using capitals and lowercase interchangeably. 7 " '. 

■ The penmanship is legible. . 



Help the student* jq observe himself or herself as a speller; Le., to catalog and 
"narrow down" the types of errors made. Show the student how to enter each 
word in. a list which* shows the correct spelling; the incorrect spelling written 
by the studisnt, and the nature of the spelling error. For example: 



After the student has cataloged about 20 words, help the student to discern 
any.patterns that^emergei 

1. If> a. spelling rule can be applied, show the student how to apply it. 

If the student misspells due to pronunciation problems, help the student 
to hear correct pronunciation by dictating a short passage that incorpo- 
rates the wosds. 

Nthe student seems to have difficulty "seeing" written words accurate- 
ly^he teacher should indicate at the end of a paper the number of 
wordlsmisspelled and hints about the types of errors.- The student would 
then tryvto find and correct the errprs. 



(Adapted from Mina Shaughnessy, Errors anc 



Punctuation: \ .- 

•■ • - \ : * - * - " - ■ - 

The missing commas in this piece of writing are those commas which are part of the 
letter-wrlting convention. The^student may be : giveh a model letter" with the 
appropriate .punctuation indicated Jkred. Each time the^student writes a letter*' the 
mod^ should- be : cbn^ end of each liae of the inside 

tress are a canryover f ronf the text and should be pointed out as such.) \ > 

ropriate use of: capi^ letters. Have 
"which letters should ;Be ^capitals ■ by 
e that he or she is using so many 

1 %■ 



5elp the^udent become ^aware of -the iha 
Kim%r;her read the tex?? aloud ahd^deh 
underlining them. 



o (iTie;^ 

capital letters.) Then ask the^student to explain 



eh a capital letter is necessaryl 



Have the student read his or her .letter-aloud. ;Not| whether the student 
words which are omitted. Tf thkis the case, have the^tudent work with a peer who 
reads his or her writing aloud word by word so the student cart be made- aware of the 
need for careful proofreading. ; ; • .- / v " ' •' 




ACTiymb FOR TEACHING LETTER WRITING 



1. 



3. 



Keeo.oo^ers <^ one cr more acceptableibusiness letter forms on view. As of ten as 
SSHPS^SSI'write real letters in connecjion with class work, sending for 

i^^^^^ff^'i^^ writing and mailing the finished letter. .. - ■;. ■ . _ 

jgeSS«its w^feS letters to sporte figures, movie stars, Ann Landers, etc. • ^ 

r^tilbPues to select and order items,iusing correct business . letter jform. •, -Alter 
^ ^^^^^s^re^m i&m on another -day. Each student ^now 

^<^-^^ '^recti business letter form. ■ (To increase leyef of o^cuity, nave 
f ^^^^^ud^^ae^^^aoBipt to the firm because the^tem they 

- lirdered has not^et arrived^- K. _ \ -r^S;-; •••l: : f* .T' : ' -Vr-i "■ ' 

Set^S?ea^e^lm of . money be- sent. Have the ^en«^^e 
. a^u^: mo^ when the ad states "plus pos^ge and handling-' and when 

"it stetes w lncltding:postage and handling." r . >._ ; ; x 



^ DmdVstuo^^groups^ ^ ^ 

fictitious^ a>mpany. (Provide samples from real companies J -J^P fg*? % 
" ^^WtS^ai-on~& &tto master and run off a *ew *heets of^^ 

. ' Each ieteTOUst receive one appropriate ^ ' - : ; . .vV,:^.'K : / ' 

* iri^SSl^-to select a "Help Wanted" ad from the" newspaper and^fronr the. 
6 * ' 

• ^S2wSch^escribe thenar* in another list ^ord thejp^^^! 

iob Have the student use these two lists to .write ajreport describing thejoo 

a^ 

whether:*!! necessary inforjna^tionjvasn 



s required 



"JSP* ■ 



•A •■ 
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REPORT #i 



Rhetorical f a sk - 



/ 



/ 



Comments 



imders^ds r that in. order to write the report, Mr. Fuller must be 
r, the point of view of reporting the interview is not main- 
or her audience in mind. 



Hay^:^ J student writer th« report one audience such' as the social studies class. 
Then^ve the studen^change the /audience, perhaps writing a report for the school 
newspaptf- ^fitmg-fori a; audience influences the word choice, tone,-choice 

of example, and even method of organization. . 



Relation of Parts to aUr 



Comments 



Student "is not able to organize the information given by grouping details^under 
generalizations, but merely^goes down the list of details- as- presented in the 
qu^tion. "Die student soon ' ' ' * u ~ 



Give Student practice in organization; e.g., number /die items in order of intendfed 
use .%the report, or' select main topics and the supporting details, or arrange the 



thV ^d^t slwuVd dasslfy the objects under^ different categories- such as color, 
shape, size^ and function. . Have -student write a paragraph, for each category, 
lassification of objects in that^category. . ^ .' '•• 

Use pictures. Have student list and organize the details of the picture. Show 
how different types of organization using the same picture are necessary for 
i for example, simple description, cause and effect, narration. 



Have student choose one purpose and write the report. Have student rewrite the 
composition for a' 




Comment _ 

^i i^lie ^student's W used in the question, which may indicate a; ; 
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Suggestion . . ^. - : 

. Many samples of the student's writing should be examined to determine what 




Sentence Structure/Syntax 



There is one run-on sentence, one fragment, and a final garbled sentence. There is 
little variation in* sentence structure. , ' . . 

Suggestions 

Use sentence combining exercises. 

Have student imitate a variety of sentence patterns. 

Devise exercises in sentence combining from student's own writing. 

- . Mechanics - ... 

Comments * . 

- SpeUing errors are limited to the homophone their" for "there", 

"iWth!" Capitalization errors occur in "niie" and "tut", even though these are 
corrfctly capitalized in the question. There is a punctuation error m "King Tuts 
tomb." These errors may be due to; a lack of revision and proofreading..; 

Suggestions 

* Encourage students to help each other revise, edit, and proofread.: 

■ Have student "read the paper aloud. This will encourage closer attention to the 
paper for proof reading. . • • 

Pair students with spelling problems'and have them drill one another. Include- 
homophones in drill. - . 



Report #2 



Foil ex QJt*Jt J> / air fm^f ;T^' 



So Ke u>»tvffA sS^t 






Ki 4oil m ofi£ i^>/ The 
Zea&ie±/cj* // Ait's/ Asst J^g, |?f*v 

CMvi y>f rt\ KC A in a Sat J$oa4 
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ANALYSIS OFSAMH^EJTOTi^rL 
REPORT #2 



- Rhetorical Task 



Comments (~--' : ] > : *v>>' _;''.--i'V v L 

ihie student undCT the task is to write a report. 

The student ifnaintains axonsistent point of view until the 
The student mamtairis a sense of audience until the end. 



ons 



Since the studerit seems to have a good idea of what -is expected of him or her, the. 
sudden- shift at the end might be due to a sense of inadequacy as to^ how to end the - 
report; This can be dealt with in the instruction^n-organization, (See Relation of 
Parts to a Unified Whole -Suf * ' 



Relation of Parts to a-Unified Whole 



Comments % _^ £ ■ V.-.^ -fi;;^ V-."-. 

• •' The student h^ l| 
^_V^oreaiu^ti6n istlacking,:^ 

- and^slffitopi^^ .• . ;: % \ : ; s ^ fe^ -V ;6| 

ieraphmit is^v^^ i 




1 ^^^^^^|Ji^^^pi^^^»i^w«p»^«»i 




Word GHbice 



^ tb language of the 

*r ^^^^ ; 

; There is a sKft from »«h^ to ^ey M is probably due to the 

Suggestions / ^ v . ^ _ v 




* actually turnecF^^ '.: I?" 



Suggestions 



'QpmiriCTts^ 




standard way for writing^temperature and did hot 
• ^re^ one ereor in; agirement "there is -so many iuiteresting historical places . . ." 



Spelling - (a) "3 week in July-^ is most likely a proofreading error since other plural 
wordsWe' properly written. (B) "temparature" is probably a copying errorr since, the 
word appears ih the testr (c) '"Climed 1 ? and "uhf qrt^uley" are probably attempts to 
spelT phoneticafiy; 0' ^^^"is a^mmonreyersal^^or. 



:6ns • 



• • i 



Have 



prepare a chart of capital;, and'- lower c^..lette^ 
L " the>, difference! between ;*hem. : Also have >a ^widl chart-available. 



Insist oh capitals for the beginning of a sentence, the word/V and for proper nouns. 
While theClpupfl B Revising hfe. or her papers, have the ? pupilV own letter chart 



available for reference. 



Have student read his' or her paper aloud, pausing where he or she, thinks each 
sentence,ends. At tha%point -the, student says "Period" or ""Question Mark." " Have 
^stuctente work with a partner so that the-partner can: point"out and discuss necessary 
end puhctuadon.. Show the student a brief passage with dialogue in citation marks. 
* 1 * th^ iccatioh anduse. Have the student write a brief dialogue between two 
u^^o^animals, ^ shc^ which ^ 



fiVetci: 



^ r 'Ehjc<o^rag^^ .,...,.„ 

i :nbnserise^eht^^ *:: ; ?M 

- The ^or^in -agleenOTt probably resulted fro^ if ' 

v Give the-s^derit a series of pictures showing^gle Have^ihe "■, ^ 

• stu<leiitSorally\s^ 
' " "a^aboutf^^*^ 



errors -on ^ _ 

:oth1^ words 



^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




t- ;f%dr those students^b have difficulty visualizing the relationship of parts to the ■ * 
- • ' L " be usefiih 

Report 



; ; ; . 1; What is the topic of this re 



£ What is the piirposeof this report? _ . V; ' — • • ' - • " ■ • 



W What i| dne^mata idea, olthb report? 



5- 



6. What is ano ther ma ti n idea of this report' 



7. List any details that relate to tfiis specif ic idea. 




2. Put each fact in a series of facts on a file card; Ask students to arrange (organize) 
the facts physically by "main ideas and details. After checking the organization, ask 
students to write the report;. Over a period of time, several packs of cards with 
different information could be- accumulated and students assigned to work with them 
on an individual basis. This activity is also suitable for science and social studies 
classes, or any class in/which Feport writing is appropriate. - 

3. Divide the class into groups* Each group is to plan a different consumer report, for 
example, comparing the various types of hamburgers available in the area, or french 
fries, malts', ice cream cones, sundaes. Give each group a printed consumer report 
as a model. Have each group plan how to gather and organize the information. 
Discuss the various ideas for gathering and organizing. The students can then go on 
to actually gather, the information and write the reports, making a consumer 
booklet. ' . ' % . - : 



Ask the students to pretend to be a detective who must make a report to the chief 
about a "missing person." The student is provided with a picture of *e individual. 
I who is ''missing." The student must observe the picture carefully and then list all 
the details possible. The details should then be grouped into categories and a plan of 
organization developed. Finally, the student writes the report to the chief and 
includes all the relevant information which has been compiled. 

5 Ask the student to pretend to be a building inspector. He or she must write a report 
about unusual buildings or structures which have been visited. The "inspector" may 
select a structure from a story; real experience, or imagination and then write a 
report to his or her "boss" about the unusual building. 

Examples: the gingerbread house in Hansel and Gretel 
- the three hboses in the The Three Little Pigs 

the dwelling of the The Old Woman Who Lived in^Shoe 
Tarzan's tree house 
' a real building on which the student has done research - 

it may be possible to g« f rdm a-city of f ice the form that a real inspectoriises. 

6. Prepare a box of objects which might conceivably be in a"spy«s-pOckets: a few 
-foreign coins, a bit of tape from a miniature tape recorder, abit*of exposed film, as 

• v well as some mundane items such as matches, button, etc. Tell the students, A spy 
has been captured, but refuses to talk. However, the contents of his (or her) pockets 
are in this box. What deductions can you, as counterspies, make from these 
objects?" Have students jot down their deductions and then write a report to their . 
spy master. 

7. Collect travel brochures describing various vacation or tourist areas. H ave x stud 5!^ 
read several brochures about a selected place; have them make a fist of details 
about the location and the attractions. Have students use the list to write reports 
about their selected places which they will read to their classmates. Letter writing 

: could be combined with this, activity by having students write to the Chamber ol 
Commerce requestmg information about other attractions in the same are* 
Persuasive writing could' he combmed - with this activity by having students write to 
friends to.persuade them to go to the same place for a vacation J 
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ANALYSIS OF5AMPLE STUDENT ANSWER 
- PERSUASION #1 



•43?*. 



Rhetorical Task 



Gwnments • .... : - ■■■ - •. J . •. ' •' 

: : y P The^i^ent'understan^ is to stateone way to improve school 

. ■ - • • life and then to support that suggestioftwith two reasbnsthote the numbers 1 and 2). 
'• However, the student really has- cniy one reason. The-student does have a sense of 
the principal as audience, but does not attempt to persuade the pr incipal. 

Suggestions * ■ j- 

Have student do ah oral or written task analysis of ^ignm 



Have students who have difficulty in : piersuasive arguments rewrite each other's 
composition to make them more p»suasive. : ;_ ; jj - 



Parts to a Unified Whble 



Comments 



The composition lades a general plan "of organisations ; U 

tfes^ dev^opin^ pa^agr^^ using ;a* 

s^tence w^ 



as a 



The siu^t needs; 
The student needs help to exclude repetitions and irrelevant details. 



i - ^..w^t niittfae his cg>her.^wn i^positioh^ad^r -it^ias^been written. K it is 

impossible to outline logicaUy, show h^w^theorganization-could be changed J/' 

^3ave f stu^ts^outlu^^ 



dev< 



Have class brainstorm an assignment and develop ideas on the chalkboard to dem- 

sment. ''rl ■ •>"• '^vh '■■ ": t 



bhstrate adequate' development and 

' \ ■'""''-'-"■t- '-i*.-'- 1 ""!•*---. -■-=■' ■■ 

Word Choice 



f^; ^ TGommen't 
3^ 



If 




hi a 



uJtUooi ail fhpViloKZ 



i Mjz aft w 9? t ScUdb 





Son e Kite ?t$U Secetuie f^ ferft 
uxtrt ge call tta**es • t&rtljO**&S 



as 







0ril ait A dpi: 3T a*A 8** $ 




ANALYSIS OF SAMPLE STUDENT ANSWER 
PERSUASION #2 

; . "" ~ Rhetorical Task 



. ^ The student realizes that he or she 

must make some kijgidSjf statement and give two supporting reasons. The student 
d^ith» ew ^ ijjitii 
two clearly jiabele^^easohs. rt The student alsb-^joderstands that he or she is 

. supposed to persuade someone in authority: that his or her-suggestion is sound. The 
student ^ consistent in his or her point of vieW, always retainmg^the first person 
perspectivei • ... _ ' .">~^ 

Suggestions - ... .si •..,'■:*,•'• '•> ' : '• -1 '! * y:'- -">■.- 

Tlu^'&dfeseefiis^ is expected. However, it might" 

''^miXi^S^^M^i^i^'^ underline the operative parts of the task. The student 

might'd^ive^ and authority from tiie use of schema such as ttie 

. one found on. p^ >: i' ■• /■:-,> .C 

Relation of Parts to a Unified Whole : . 

Comments . . .-. . v, ' , '. - 

The student starts out with what he or she believes to be a suggestion for improving 
9 school life; If there were less violence, students would like school better. However, 
he or she does not puisue this suggestion with two logical reasons showing how or 
• why students would like school better if there were lessyiolence^ -Instead; heror she 
gives as K£ or h^ 

The second "reason" is that some students skip dass«^fiecause they don't want to 
• •' fightJ :He or she has^ shifted his or her focus, from "fighting" to: "skipping." 'The first 
paragraph (Reason #1) is a series of generalizations without details; the second 
^graph (Reason #2)^is a series of details without a generalization. The student 
realizes that he or she is supposed to work wjthin a specific framework; what he or 
she doesn't understandfhowever, is how lb do this. The student lacks the abUity to 
state a clear thesis and develop his or her reasons ba s ed on the stated thesis, ?■. ;. 

Si ipp^stibns ; ■ ' 

Use- of a simple outline might prove helpful to this student First, the student should 
write a^sefrtence stating -what ihis or her suggestion is. Then he or . she should 
underline and <thus isolate the word or words that encompass the essence of "his or 
her suggestion. For example: VSchool life would be better if therexwere Jess 
fighting." He>or she should then be asked to write one .sentence for each of two 
reasons^^why. "le^ fighting" would improve school life. Use of the schema on page 42 



miglitrprove^helpfuL 
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Sentence 



and cbmplex sentences and 

^vaig^^ Ifef genera^ - the: siiiiden^ seems: ^b have f airly- -^ood 

5s^en6^ dorft want to be 

^ tiife hamigs^ 1 Jt a3^iri: S^t nacfeV^plus wHat iearns- to be an a^eement error; "some 
^^t^fe^^dpJ 1 The ituden^ d endings\|jrid. with agreement 

?may • be dife^ta Several samples of writing would have to be 
examined in or&er to make a determination.: : -* - 



The teacher ^shpuld.'note, the student's speech pattern to see whether ;the student 
t<mds^b drop of certain words in speechu An exercise the teacher- may 

wish td us^^^j^^^tiie student read a piece othisfor her own writmg ihto^a tape 
reteor der^ After likening to tte taj>e, . if the teacher finds inflectional problems, tfe 
teacher should - note themT:and discuss them with the^ student. The r^cbrding; should 
' r be^ played back ^^ theg^fl^tt ; ^S^^tei ior^the ^S^i^^i^ -he <^ ^te omits 
; iriQection^endiijgs. Tfi^^.^ the ^opportuni^^ta re^e ffie 
paper? md^tape pu^ once mor^ noting especially thie propcu: pronunciation of 
it^c^pd^'endings. ^ ' • . . . . 



Word Choice 



j£> V i ■ ^ usage is to^i^ fqr^ 

^ — ^ principal to the writer's point o£^ see;ms to * : "? 

■ v S^ir^ 

r : ■ ^ * ~X f^*if±''\ : ~~: 

- ; r^The^^ also.- The student uses^the : . _ 

|S T ;r j¥ord?sdii^l atytxrth giej^^^ means 4 * 

' ■■ ; (Said a gril (golei^ . ."). - > 3 . 



ons 



^i^fe^^ $ade|aw^ him 

^ / • H : S discover ' 

y$ri3at&thel3i^ 





. ^^^-^gjzsg^^t. standard American English do not provide for a 



^Mfedianlcs 



Comments 



orr^^^^dertt bbvious^has d^ 

e§todent«s errbhloUs ^ ^9^%=^^^^^^^ ' 
advertiahg may be seen in the spellmg kool (e.g. Kool-Ade^ool aga- 

rette*)."5 ytif Xjy'f- / v^C-..'' "Vj^"-';?.;^-- - * ■ •.; 4: 



, tnay j 



j A lack of proofreading 

Th^ .iiKtent orints rather than uses cursive script. In addition, the student uses 
5o|Icte^phazardly; a^ugh^certain letters^em generatty to be , 

. Vcapitali2ed in ^ ■:.•> ,Vv>:-/:' f ^ : 



Suggestions 



using his or her own.spellingTvords, ^ 'ir~£- ' ■ - 

'•student. -die 



cor|feyr ikj / , ; •..•*;>;.:.:•. -V ^ '.. •■ : -.V^ • . ' " ^ , 

writing. v Studeritshould probfread for one type , of error at a time;,e.g^ capiteis or 



Th^ student should m^e iS^*h^ ^^^^^^ 
have it readily available. A wall chart should also be available. Student snouia 
T^trSe^Lpitailzmg "I? *he first word in a sentence, and proper nouns. 




mm 
§1 

m-. 



'Y 



i ^ S#^^^tt^^^&(w&' : ^i^*nWl' a ' Position and identifying supporting 

in each wheel - each spoke is a supporting detail 
(reason) for a position. .. ^ . 



5k J - 





SCHOOL LUNCH 



FAST FOOD LUNCH 



The 



as well as the number of spokes should help the. student 
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Whole, 



^difiifc*^ dualizing the relationship parts to the 



mposttton 




I r"-r-- , 'i ■ 



2, 



Statement of Reason #2: 



3. Haye st'udents rol^play different people who^piight berrying to 



•v 

- \ 
a si 



A shbv^ His or her huge vocabulary; ^ 

i use as 
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J$iu^^ of 'persuasion with the audience 



Prc^itinp Rolef&ajrth 



'3J 



dent council member asks -principal f or permisaqn to hold 
aM>a^6f;t^ 



Studentas&tb use 



car* 



j^dmn^Itbr addresses school bwd concerning desirability .... 
of installing a swimming gcK>l intheL high school. 



Each involves: • : ; -^w^.. _ 

U . Ahalj^ of character .... ^ 




» % \ Ktn^^geoi most useful faHT^ arguments. 
Writ^ foUowing topics: ; 

■ ^sS.Ai Legailizatibh'or^^^ i {:■' : ■ • • 

V o 2. Capital j>unishm€ffit ;; , : , • • - • ; . ^ 

^ Stwtfehts w^ write two paragraphs on^e^of topics. One ~* , 
■■ - p^g|^ ^ i 
^{£rsoi§fo^ 



x. 



""r ^ ■ __ x," <- \- \ : ^ i-* v ^ - ^ .. ' 




^ - - 

©#SPS?- ,> .-- , ;:-vri5 



*plr|st^ tone,?>with *PDS- -'V 

kbte^d^^ paper. ^ ; V?-' - • _ 





an opinion 



^ .,.v;^ : 5* -^pAtSsnx an effecSye persuasive letter 
* wr^g-Acti^es:-.^^;'^ ''Jf : j07777£7 .7'"' 



£ ■..■;■;.;'„ 



1. Aaign students to, bring in what they believe is a 

' ' w^ettef*#lije Editor" from a -locaLpager- -Discuss these ; ■ 

'?i ^etpers1inWb^bp^^p)f ic^^'^^itma^r^-**^ 
effectiveness of such Tetters;' (clarity of expression, 

2. Review-proper letter form with class. ' 

J. 7' ArbitrarUywdivide" ^ assign each group 

:. . , an 




I^rwjsu^maraesrthe^ 
V ^roember bf the 



Writing Activity: _ - , > ^ ': '_' .7*7r .'' * ' '• >" 

: Ea^ stiid^ sele^ 
.'. ; . • • 7, ; iand : purpose}should thewb^ ; r ■77777. 



; •■•■--:« 



v : : J 4 i^; ^ letters and presenrts them to-lthe^ v 



± pe^^ one-letter -to send 



and a letter/ 



i7:#7 ^i£nS^^ 

• " 7 b^cScing to the rest^^^up;:^ will read from, the teacher's pomt of ^ 
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activities 



have 



Many^&^^lti this section have been suggested by 

^pa^:itt4vai^us2^6rl^p*^by members of -the Bureau of English f Education: ^Others 
been adop^ from other sour^ been devised by members of the Bureau. ; 




— — 1. 



6. 



Have the student read an assignment andrewrite it or retell it in the student's own 
words. Have the student explain the assignment to another student. The second 
stu^t is to keep questioning until he or she feelsvconfidentof whatto do. , ... 

Have student analyze instructions by underlining key words and discussing their 
application to the task. This analysis should be applied to other assignments as 
• * well as writing assignments So that the student gets in the habit of analyzing 
instructions. V - o, " M 0 ' ,r^y^f"~' r .>: z " : 



Have students compife a glossary of essay question, terms defined in tiieir^wn 
words; eg* compare, contrast, criticize, -define, describe, diagram, discuss, 
enumerate, evaluate* explain, illustrate, interpret, justify, list, outline, prove, 
relate, review. (See oage »9 of Teachin g Writing &ight.) ,* , 

Have task read aloud. Brainstorm ior generating ideas and -approaches/ Have 
student make a "jotted list" of possible ideas to be included in. ^their written 
response. Have stu^ 
Directistu^ents^ 



If tfe student did not fellow directions for * task,/ ask him or her to^ wrfte ^the 

fi^txo^oSs for thTta& he o^she did d rt ^ cora^ 

ordinal directions. ^ - * - /.\ * " 1* 



supp^eadii^asdh with s^c^i&det^Bs; 
Suggested change: St^^ 




1'- 



to «at breakfast 



^Reason -#2; 



U B^^TOunshrnent 
2. More 

31 -More: 
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«», ^ —~ r , 0 ^simple task, sik^ as making a • •-. ', 

^^^§al«S^riiin% i^feg a shoe^; ^Ha^ejtfier •>.- i 
UWSi ^^(^^^^^Tiis^^het^>3, failure tp'accomplish : . : 

U( «ji^rxPlfaiiure^ 

|i£||Eu<teJtstr^^ * , : 

„ „ outside the room. Ask student B 

l^^n^a^^M^iems .come: from poor directions, .from poor- - 



: > . . vlo^ - r 



^ihefc; ovmi5^a^ steting rhetorical 



... JaS^i^^ seliooFevenB, take notes, and;then use the notes to.wrrte both .,4 
4 a news reportand an editonaT. ^ v^. /<* > -r . , 

S .'" .^;**gtuden^^ 

- - - : the;purposeV V^i, £ h . .< > . 

^~~-^T>oSe^orge^^ to buy , 

^|to -a^pbl^oifice^abou^t^ , 



g&V : - - ^tb^persuade^^ ^ v ?5 mme * 
I «ave^ouDs:excten^^ decide what 

g£ J^f f V^sgteen*!^^ to accomplish 

j^^tne ^ass intb^groups of three or five. Gl ™J*^ 
• • As)< ea^;grpup3b; the objects. The 



to a- visitor iromouter^space 




g£r:*:. 



l^ife^^ -iiie; reSftte differ because 6i 



UsingConventions^f Persuasion,: etcw 



..... , ..... . . . - 

!• -t^e^^ -fiSnSis pp?te<| in the 

! ciassro^ write real business 

:^ letteS^i^ relate 



2, Hwe ^ 

' ihe^^^ 

Another possibility is to have the lstadent / lrte^ the event? 

director, soloist, chorus 'member of" the annual concert; player; referee, 
: spectator, ticket takerof a;basketbali garne. i • 

^ ; : ie^ 

7; eacfri^ 'writei^ 
short re^rt on ^som her own f 



4* Prowde^aie is^ents with examples of epitaphs, slogans, TWio's'^o entries,^ 
obituaries, reelpe^^ ^discus^;^ ..: 

forms^tiiey >may enjbjj a humorous approach ^ 



Keeping a Consistent Point of 
^ C 1. Itov^^ as thefollowingf 



ret 



^was; 



It: 



Ei _ 



iyeri^ticket. 



1/ >t JBS^ a.Jist/ot ^ which might be written about 





Discuss with the^tUdents the waysTin which these accounts would differ^ Eli^t 
the fac^^^or^oice; of detail, and pattern of organization will 

SvShe ^tStute and %rpose of the; account; Then have .tteM^ 
• account.. Duplicate samples and have the students evaluate them for 
in developing pointof view. • r 



2. 
3. 



4. 




Provide an action photograph and ask students to" write an eyewittess account of 
the incident. Discuss the resulting accounts, for consistency of point of view. 

Have the student describe a specific place from the point of view of an 
inanimate object in the place such as; 

The interior of a' refrigerator from the point of view of a quart of milk 
' The inside of a dresser drawer^rom the point of view of a sock 

A schoolroom from the point of view of the pencil sharpener - " 

Have students check each other for consistency, asking such ^.j^"^,^ 
. be seen . (smelled, felt, heard) from the perspective of the milk bottle? Does 
the writing. stay in character?" - - • . „, . 

Have students write compositions on 4he same thing from two different points of . 
view. For example: - * * . * 

About the wolf in "Little Red Riding Hood" from the point of view of a wild 
animal lover and from the point of view of the woodsman 
About a certain' food from the* point of view of a dietitian and^from the point 
of view of someone who hates to eat that food 

Discuss the changes;tha^6»e.made when the point of view changed. Discuss 
ways of keeping internal consistency; 

Develop a skit. (From Long Island Workshop, 1978) 

A. Prewriting Activity: Y- * . ' .' 

l._ TeachetLwrites^kitinvolymg-a conflict. — — - — ~ ' ~ 

.2. " Students act out skit as class observes. - . . - . a 

3. Teacher describes . how . he or she perceived the scene. The teacher 
> ' represents omniscient point of jircew. j - . - 

4. One student who performed: describes what happened. Student repre- 
sents first person point of view. 

The class describesrwhat happened". Ttey represent third person. 
Way to make purpose and audience clear: '. 

" "' How else can this situatififfbe presented? .; . * 

Examples elicited might be newspaper articles, short story, witness 
. account in a trial, drama, poem, monologue. 

Then discuss how the. description might be changed by using various formats. 
Match up various formats: with points of view, bringing up terminology at this 
. :' time.. ', ■ ,< .' :.. : , . : • 

B". Writing Activity: 

4.1. Write the situation from two different points of view, using, two 
' different formats. , , ~ : " ' 



5. 

6. 
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2. : N&£e%&from^ arecbpied and distributed Points of view 

•v ••: ? --use^iouttiSe- Identic h^stodentsi; v Difference in mcod, vocabulary, .^ 

^fi^^^ any level.) For high 

; ' t schooluse novels instead of :skltsr: 



Demonstrating -a Sense of Audience 



2. 
3. 



4. 



Provide ;as iruttiy opportunities as possible for -writing for a real audience: letters * 
to an elderly' relative,' to; a cousin, to the principal, to the editor. Discuss the 
changes;the writer must make for different audiences. See that the letters are : 
mailed :or delivered. f-. , ; ; • • * v. ' • ; /. • 

Have students write a story to tell a kindergarten class, *th grade, 7th grade, 
and adul& Have^d^ : y: 

Have students write two .versions of an' incident, ooesf or their parente; and one ~ 
for their friends; .Tell students that the basic facts .^must be tiie same. 'Have 
students exchange ^th v^ -^i^^^l^^^^^S^^ 1 ^^ 
find. Disc^ the influence of audience on diction, emphasis* tone^purpose^. 

Have students write*letters asking for advice on.a real or r imaginary problem 
experienced by themse^ : 
comic strips or inews' stories. Dt#licate|^ 

class.- Aslcstudehts to choose a letter and write^the respons^:. Have the >oag^ ; 
writer deade whether th^r^^ and explain the reasons for the . 

decision. , \ ■:*-••/*■.' ~~ V" . / • 



v.- 



:.y>> >V..vt:. ? 
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^o^ore^pai^caitf^^ y 

S£ :y y: : ^ yp|pM^^ 

pH^£l&e?stu^^ 



f ^ielure^x^ 

y» I? y^fAftS&CTte^S you weregbihg to : open a grocery store; how woad^oirput 
' items togethie^g|Why^^ i . ^ •■ ;' : ' : \! r; y y*M- :: V* Hy : v/'^y ' / " 



•.■:X> 



^ JSovi^ and/or :dome|tie stam^m^ptte^^ 



Cards. ;HaW 

, ; paragraph. As student progress, they could develop a report on seyer^'of the categories. 
£ i conHpk^ 

~>eEc&i&l^ Each questkaveould later become the topic 

|ggs en t e^^ 

;y j : * 'i' * iSample #1 ' 



Quest 



JOlt 



Answer 



Details 



siiWhartfwas tiiehcck: 



•• A-mah 1. • /' 



/ 




Who? What? When? 

W1^?/;Wly?^tfoiBg. 



''^'■•^ ^ Answer' . — ' - Details > 


::• 'H^V " "k ...^ -" - ; 




yr- WnO^Qlulti-. 

; When? Where? Why?*: 
How? 


J^athappehetf second? 


:. - 


WnO GlU IX; — 

When? Where? Why?" 
Hbw? '■ 


•What haboened thir3?\ 

• ' - T V • . V 

'• • " ' ■ \ 


■c' 

x . 


Who ; didit?" 

When? Where? Why? 

How? ". ;■ ; 


What happened last? \ 




Who did it? . , .' _ 
.. When? Where? ; Why? 
How? 



r 



9 Have - two students sit back ;to back. One student examines an obje^t^and 
s describes it to a second student, who attempts to draw the object from the description. 
' The first student-will need to use words to indicate direction, transition, and appropriate 
sequencing.' v-. : : v ■ t. . \ \.. ' : ■ . . •• i. ■■■ '■?-C7^ m J' : \ :■• •■ .:..::•>*:/ v 

' - lO^Tb* student is to play the role of a detective who m ^^P^^J ^ lt ^ 
- ^fice chief. Use a well-known story, fable, nursery rhyme, etc. and list the^elails outof . 

- the student reorganize theVevents and write a report to.th^ ; . 



11. If a paperis pobdy organized, -have the studentitry to outline thepafificas it ^s 

wriltenV ^ 
C outiir^ wMch^ultf 

the>studeV*te Wite |he(^omp6«^rf or^ better grade^you <ma y> f eel that in soU- 

' ' •• **' %is;a^Bff^^ "" 



it: ftdvide students with a list ot objects undep gejieral heading, such as oB jecte 
that mti^^oun^a^chen cabine^^t.m^thatimirf^be useful on a vacation^ 




^■;-'Ha^^ffi-d^^thor bwn^is^anS ways to Organize the .^ts. Have them 
write" topfsSence for a composition which^ould eVolve,around the^. as organized. 



in organizing; 



sentences^ he or she may. proceed te^writethe report. 
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^verai paragraphs^ Have students write th^ir ;i 



discuss which 



r sentences ^^are^jSeyattrtanc 

3@ Take a^wOrfiagaz^ articfe. ' Cut the . paragraphs apart. - Have students 



- Havestuden^ books to .find words '^and phrases which the-. 

the next in a: smooths mstarier. 



.a^ 

^ -~f^2Haveii^^ words^which;<fe^^ as first, 

y -tfie^$|%^ 

. time^d«^s«te^e,or paragraph;-... - - .;\^ •'.> V- :■ *- '<•—.' jy'"^ : ~~ 



. „. 4 v«»«.«^ - the^oum^ 

^ahswered^V^ v writing^Js dirt* a newspaper- * article. Have; 

s^ente iai^« theijo about so^ejwritfngtha^^ : ' ^_ ■-. 

9 **^~Have student suggest transition or ••glue'' words^at nught hold -the answers rto the 

" : *u^ 

rfa^t for ex^ Have studeihte xwrite ^ assignment using the; 

aiiswers t^^ and some»bf the words-in the lists. " • , : ^ " V - X 

':_ ; : A wiation '^^^^^^^^^^P^- a doze paragraph and have studenfe insert - 
tiie transitional-wbrds. Anot^ 

compositions ^inc^e;'"g^?^rds^^ . , h - ^^^^^^^ : ^ . ' 

m ent w^ to determine - 

f impj^rnejrt^^ '•it." All^others must ; • • 




•Specific Detail 



li To?hei^ in report writing,' provide students 

•m • ~ ^ are aiike or related. Have them group 



its. - 



^^fithe in the group are alike. Then ask them to 

writer s^temen^ - 

~ r '~ "¥^'^^^^^^ftwi^-«e headline and the first paragraph of several 



0 
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X^ 



:yy-"& 



b. ' Discusi'the paragraph and the headlines to find the mai^ Wea. 
fc : "M"«fi^^i^i^•lf B^, ^ of a newspaper article, preferably a 



real school or community event. 



Have students exchange paragraphs and write theWdWs for one another's =•.< 
paragraphs. • ■ I 

e. Discuss the appropriateness* of the headline in relation tbthe main idea or, if 
necessary, the'lack of a main ide : a.' - ; X. 

& wiiAas t»fe students with a- number of foreign and/or domestic stamps^ Have 

another student try to pick out that stamp: from among the others in order to xes 
accuracy and completeness of the description. . r - 

,"" 4. to expand a piece of limited writing,, help students fonnulate questions that 
would develop material for an interesting conclusion, for example: 

rdd von eniov the -experience 6f interviewing Mr. FuUer? Do you look forward to 
I 'JEffdffi£*S& consider taking aW trip? What more would you 
like to know about Egypt? „ . 
i Ask the students to make'a general observation based on their own experience 
such S«^nowsSnS Seate ^r^^^sBS^murt..^ generaliza- . 

,tl^wfth Sp?eTsUch as is difficult/U'Walking is- hazardous." ■ ,, • 

• < Trt t Jrh a'lesson in generating and organizing ideas, give ^he students a number 

fS^SSfoo becomes the topic sentence for developing a paragraph. 
V " , t„ .r.rft -n^Ific details, have students examine with a magnHying glass certain 
^I^^S -^e ^ jncSbde details that appeal to as many senses as possdJle^Wwe 

r- t« Jit details have students make up survival kits for various purposes, for : 
• 8 ; ^SiS a mSotity survival kit, an inflation survival kit, a sailboat 
• ^g^fgt^g^^**** ^ies^ write anessay 
explaining the^ necessity; and use of each-item.. 

Picture- * V '. ; * . . , * v ! _ • , • . / \ 

Thw. ask them to choose which dtftails.they would use if they were: 

* 2 - ■ a) Travel agents.looking for clients '••..*• : \ 

i v ' ;.-.\ b) Environmentalists addressing a civic group 
' S 'S c) Prospectors looking for backing. from investors 
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- ; disc^nbt only the : i|l of detail, but also the effect of purpose and audience on the 
choice of details- \ W- ■ 

" miatibri£ W Hav^ students exchanged pictures and compare lists when both groups 
are finished "with- tfe second picture, b) Have one group^lbok at a, picture right side up 
and the other upside down to see if position varies the details. 

" " ' i * • . >■* '■ . ; '' . ' '■_*.■ . 

L: Sentence Structure/Syntax 

1; Have the student read his or her composition intoli tape recorder and then play 
"back the tape to pick up punctuation errors, or,.in conference with the teacher, have the 
student re^ad ,tte ; paper aioud. Of ten a student .wm detect run-on sentences or fragments 
in the^'process of reading them aloud. " ' . . 

2. Dictation is a useful technique for developing sentence sense in those students 
who ramble on or punctuate erratically. Select an effective passage for dictation which 
will consider the reading Jevel of-your group, but give even more weight to the interest 
levels To- beginrtype- the paragraph eliminating all beginning capitals and end punctu- 
ation. Give a copy to^studehts who" heed to improve 'their sentence sense. Ask the 
students to capitalize and punctuate as you dictate." ..Your intonation should guide the 
students so that they know when and how to end the sentence, and when to capitalize to 
'indicate, the beginning of a new sentence. If your students are more advanced^ you can 
use a more complete dictation in which, the student has to write every word. Odea from 



: 3. Give students several sentence fragments to turn into sentences. These ma 
from student writing or fragments the teacher has devised, such as: c ••••>•. t 

Bringing one sack each .*'..'' 
Don't use peanut butter where * " . 

• The fire, ^reading. fast, "; . ; ^ 

If people were living on the moon, 

Discuss the finished work^as to whether the sentences are complete or not. % 

i Aik students to choose one'of the completed sentences and use it in a paragraph 



■ s 7 4. Devise sets of cards with part of . a ; sentence on one card and the rest of the 
sentence on another. Have students find their'partners and together, write a sentence that 
could logically f oHow the original one. Discuss the clues to finding the partners. Discuss 
whether the sentences following the original are complete. 



5. Divide the class into five "or six team^s of six students each. Each student 
receives a copy of the same kernel sentence' with a set of six .directions for expansion. 
The first student in each. team, rushes to the team's assigned place at the chalkboard to 
complete the^first directive, then .hands the piece c of chalk to the next member of the 
team who g to follow the second directive based on 'what the first student has written, 
and, so on for .all the members of "the ".team. The last team, to finish is called "The 
Fragments.'? For -example: • _ • 

i ' Kernel* sentence: The man entered thcT^ore. 



T.ell what job or prof e^ion the man has. 
" 2; Bfe -two ^je^ywt^ 

* 3; Use a more speSfic verb in the salience. 
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Po^ib^ ^al answer: The talk IJi&i "plumber rushed breathlessly and excitedly i 
„ into the small, neighborhood hardware store* 

r> Variation: >;v : ' ' • . 

, - Expansion With Guide Words/ (For students who catch on slowly or for. whom . 
practiceivith a particular structure is ne^^ the use of clue wo^ 

Kernel sentence: The girl won. * 

- 1» ExpamS to show how the girl won. (by) : 

2> Expand to show; which girl won. (who) * .' ■. 

3. Expand to tell what the girl won* (what) : .. . 

». Ekpand to describe what the girl wgn. (which) / 

Possible final answer: By running much faster than her competition;, the girl who • 
had practiced hard won the first prize,- which was a shining, Silver trophy. (Idea from .: - 
WEDGE) . : ' r ' V": 

\J_ 6. Relay Game - (Idea from Tiedt and Tiedt, Language Arts Activities for the 
Classroom? mK - ' . '. ' 

a. Divide the students into two teams. 

b. Write a word oh the blackboard;. _ jL^-±-- "*-' : 

c. Ojxe_jstude*^ comes up and adds a^ord, either 
— — ^— n^pre^ after the words that are already there. \ 

di The object is to create a sentence and the goal is. ; to kwp_ ; Se_9^ence going. 
The team that cannot provide aribther word for the sentence loses that round. 

. . * e. The game begins again with a new word. " . / 

7i Have students write one senteric^ Write three.^ Haye 

them combine lliese three sentences* Then have' them try sentences about two , or more 
topics and sfew the xelattons^ ••<•> > ' •". >■ ' , ; ; - ^ ; 

8. Use overhead San^^encies of jrtudeht v/6rk to identify problems in sentence 
structure. Have the class suggest ^a variety of ways to improve' the sentence. After the 
oral suggestions have been> written; fc£ sure to have students read them -aloud. This will ; 
- reinforce the Requirement that students, should always read their compositions but loud 5 
before submitting them. 
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■Sentence €ogistroctibn Skills 



■ The ^udent is expect to understand and to practice sentence -construction sk 
throughout,^ vfiegirming with the basic conc^pt^f-slptting at grade 

threet these skills are reinf dreed as required at each grade ^ level. The skills of embedding, 
va^g ^ence tyj^ into a paragraph are sophisticated and 

reqmre a fiiro through practice in the more elementary skills of slotting* 

«pari^ The foUowing^should be helpful: in preparing materials to 

tea^ft^^Sdil^ ' ■ ■ V L " * • 



■ - ^^.iwM'^fy'^t^^ttt oco^y the positions of key nouns,. verbs^aaid predicatejwuns 
■? 6f adjectives in ^ basic kernel sentences; The students choose appropriate words or 
- synonjons f rom^ sight vocabulary to fill in slots or replace easting words at 

these strategic placeiln the sentences. 



Example: The swee 



tastes 



sugary 



delicious 
scrumptious 



My friend is a fine athlete, 
; pal sportsman 
crony runner 

On a clear nighty the stars fhine. 

glimmer 



The snow melted slowly as the day 
> gradually 
; quickly 



neared its end. 



(Adjective) 



(Noun) 



(Adverb) 



V Enr^ adjectives, adverbials, 

appositfves, dependent clauses. The student seli^ t^ or her own words, phrases, and 
clauses, and inserts ^them in appropriate places in. sentences. 



Examples: 

The Statue of Liberty, 



, stands in New York 



a symbol of freedom 
a national monument* 



The 



Scouts 



seven 



eagerly 
carefully 



hike 



weekly in Maine 
strenuous * up th^ Hlolintain 



(Appositive) 



(Adjective) 
■ (Adverb) 
(Adjective) 
(Prepositioncd- 
Phrase) 
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2. Movawuxy .. 

Reorganize sentences bf changing the placement of movable words, or g^ugs <* :; 
wordsrwithina sentence. The student decides which placements not only w£_ refletf : n* 
or heV meaning correctly, but also will produce the .intended emphasis or coherence with - 
adjacent sentences; 

Examples: 1. Columbus crossed the Wide Atlantic to find a hew route cc the.Indies. , 

• 2. to find a new route to the Indies, Columbus crossed the wide 
Atlantic. " 

1. When autumn came, our pioneer ancestors, of ten had husking bees to 
prepare the grain. . • 

2. To prepare the grain, when autumn came, our ancestors often had 
husking bees. ; " -.. * " '•• ' 

;• ' __ or : : '■ 

3. ~^^ehy^wlerTatfEum 
grain, had husking bees. 

4. Embedding 

Have the studente^rnTnhe^ 
into a sentence in which one . of the original sentences */<^^J^^^£^~ 
compound subject or predicate, a verbal phrase, a noun phrase, a prepositionalphrase,^ - 
apposite, an adjective or adverb). The students thus generate a variety of grammatical 
structures to enhance style and serve their purposes. . 

Examples: A dilemma is a problem. • . 

- The problem has two solutions. 
" Both solutions are bad. _ ( 

A dilemma is a problem with two solutions, both of which are bad. - 

/ . .". • : The table is littered with refuse. 

The refuse belongs to other ^people. 

... . 1 ' • ' v- • - -s* - - ----- ■ ■ ■ • ■ ' ■ ; * '■■ 

" The table is littered with refuse.of others. 

: The table is littered with refuse that belongs to other peop&e. 

5. . Varying Sentence Types 

Rave students; generate declarative, imperative, mterrogative, and '^^^J 
sentences, and transf oSi one typejto another. The students ^^onT 1 ^ Sentence 
writing of sentences to . better accomplish^ ^ SLseT New 

CoosWg^toa^ajsjrom jiEgwin E*br, Individualized Language Arts , New Jersey, New 

Jersey Department of Education,-!??*.), — • " • ■: • . _ ,.- ■_■ ■ 



Examples: Columbus discovered America^. £^ . . , > - . ^^^tive 
Did you know that Columbus discovered America? interrogative 



e6"luiitoLd^vfe^:ftmericai . ... • • i mwa ti„ A 

Discover America, Columbus. ' / imperative 



-T*fe ^rmaii ^j^wd, Igor's, favorite, darted menacingly with 
%ooling^wsa^ lit room. ; . • . ; v- r : , : /* 




^muiiscu^p^^ yelps, bounded into the 

damp^p^ly Utlroom, giving the impression he had at least eight 

m& doling' jaws ajar, Igor's Javorite~ German shepherd 

" : ' ' 

ttp^Ing^h]^ 

• ip; poorlyrlitiroom, giving theOTpression he' had at least 



The German shepherd, unlike the puppy who bounded into the 
poorly-lit room, darted into the chamber. - J 



; Varying ± £■ ■■■ ^^ititt»^^^ 

Senten^ Types > ^ Divine ouppyK realty have^ eig^ht 'legs. : pr did it only seem so as he 

|^ silj-f : ; 

^Gefc lnji^^ '-• 
wliat a sightl iThe;nun» 



lit. room. 




Paragraph:: 



/ifc" & 



The German .shepherd^ Igor's favorite* darted menacingly with 
drooling jaws axar . Into the dari<ened ::diamber. . His huge form, so 
much Wore: masSive Vtiian the other hunti^ dogs,;threw an .even- 
darke^shadow onto the black walls. .He?:seemed to anticipate the 
prey which was • contained within these walls and to reHsh. the 
thought of devouring, it. fit v^ijuirtSthis wil nature that made Igor 
':cherish^e:dog£^ 



■'■i ' "U 1^ Tb^chibrevity and ^pact m the=us6 of words, have students make, bumper 
; ;sti^ Narrowly >focus the:topiCrand limit the number of words. 

: 2*fi&* telegiamnuWas-ah activity to teach sentence reduction when student 

rec^;;a!j»eded2change: Whenfstudents are able ^expressthe-idea^as f 6*U¥ords 
- possJble^pi^celslottangf to e3q^^e,sentence andtOLachieve^sentence variety. .* . . 

^ various forms.-to mcrease yo^ulary and 

>-toHJeveiop^awarenessi^^ of using the right word in the right place. 
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' Use overiiead -transparehcies of student work to identify vague, weak, or 

repe^v^or^ Discuss 
Jho'w specific words clarify the meaning of a sentence. . . ■." ■'. "7"'" . . • * 

: i" 5/ When Word choiceis repetitive or too vague, direct students to practice slotting; 
that replace such general words as nice, pretty good, a lot, fun, etc with more ; speafic . 

-wor<fc^ave-the-class^b^ words for tho^ general_wortib L 

^ most commonly used. Have^tudents place these lists on large wall posters as composition . 



-~. s. Having the students express their own ideas while imitating word patterns or 
sentence rhythms can be a good way to help some students. Selectman ^pemng lme from a 



piece of prose. Ask" the students to write it m : their notebook, • changing one or two 
words. Share these with the class; e.g;., "He worked slowly and car efuUy^ keenly aware of 
his danger." (Jack London, "To Build a- Fire") "Monday is no different from any other 
weekday in Jefferson now." (William Faulkner, -"The Evening Sun 1 *) .. ', : 

Student: Friday is no differenrfrom any other weekday in school now. • Jhey no 
longer have assembly or day trips ort Fridays; we just study and study. (Idea f rom WEDGE; 



: : ' 7. Have the student prepare-two -sets of words that describe the same quality - one 
positively and one negatively^. For example: You are skinny, but I am sUm. .. : , • 

The student then chooses a character from fiction, from history, from his or her own 
acquaintence, etc The student lists two sets of words^o describe thfcc^acter,^one^set 
positive; ahd-.cn* sit negative. Then the student writes one:;paragraph for, each set of 
> wor'ds; i.e., each paragraph .describes the same person, but from a different point of view. 



8. Have students role play. Tell them: "Pretend you are reading your composition 
to a person for^hom English;is not the native language. How would you expla^the^ slang 
lernS or figures of speech?" Examples?- "His ^ team; bombed out- 

Td-deVeki awareness '^^^m^^^^^^^^??^^^^' 
phrases. Ask students orally to replace triteiadjectives with more colorfuj adjectives. 
After a few examples, pair students to complete the phrases on ; the ditto. On chalkboard 
or overhead transparency, construct a list of colorful adjectives for each trite example. > 
Students may copy these lists m their writmg joum^ 
pair of students: Have them, write one>sentence ^ 

colorful adjectives. Then ask~each . pair of students to make a poster depictrngthe trite 
adjective, the lisfof colorful replacements, and their use in. original sentences. J Display 
posters in the classroom. : ;- r }'. • .' vj- 7. '•' -. r - ' \ \ V ; *' v 

10 To stress the difference' between the spoken and the written word, give the 
students an assignment in which they are asked to take a piece written in a conversational 
style and rewrite itior a more formal audience;; i.e., the newspaper or a magazine. 

IlV Have student, write menus; :' Use as a model a real'menu that has imaginative, 
names land descriptions of foods. Have the^students write a menu for a restaurant to 
which they would like to take'someone they love, or someone they hate; ^ menu that goes 
into superlatives over meals served in the/school cafeteria; a menu for characters in 
storiesT^Discuss the word choices for each menu. Have the class suggest other 
appropriate choicest \ ■ ..: • 
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*12. ftaye ^iacfi^^^^^ the pronoun object of a sentence with a specific noun. 



t : iji5te^reated an 

;^ : ^5 ^boferiist creates an 

/Author 



window dresser 



To; expand the «»cfce* students then substitute a more 
the va^ wc^ 



specif ic noun for 



ITie-botanist created an unusual rose. ^ 
;3C^te*e^^OT^«eat^aS uni^O^^tic. 



whi^ 

word ii) each case; A 



generate^alternative word choices, give them a paragraph in 
^ ifepektedly; Ask students to^su&stifaitela more &xm* 
paragtapfi follows; . .•>-.. 

' It 



it was a nice cby in bctober. Nancy and Jane had on their nice, new_ 
: ^ a w cairied packag^ nicely wrap 

♦ in ^ p flowers in front of it., The other children 

~ BarB^n^ 

mothwlbffe^ cicely. On the way home Nancy . 

said to 3ane, *T3icftrt: we have a nice txn^e?" x 

5 ? ^stiic^ repetition of mce or nicely.- Ha^ stents .s^^t 

iSo^ the chliWtoard. ^Dii^t^studCTte to 
^^^^^^^^^^ r^pl^e:^^ Qr^in the paragra^u Write the noun, 
iromthe^ 

; * • : hicer<fay : : • /• ;°; ' • / \ ~ r \ : , ■ - 

; ^ brisk .day : . '•. , '■ • 

> sparkling tiay ■ ; " -r— • 



enthusiastically 
swe 



sparkling 



tasty 



attractively 
melodiously 



fragrant 
proper^ 



sine 




sunny 
correct 
brisk 
flavorful 



polite: 

entertaining 



colorful 
crisp . 
fashionable 



clear ^ 
attractive 
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i*. - Select an ' overworked expression, such as "worked Jard;" Have students 
generate a list of verbs which could replace "worked'' depending upon the J~gg* 
faSar job. Also compile a list of adverb substitutes for "hard'' which -give a more 
^c^^Siri.. Krect : ^he students to. use a dictionary to clearly understand the 
meanings ^^ mraA? 



Verbs 



-labored 



tested 
; struggled 



searched 
pondered 
deliberated 
studied ' 




ener„ 

singly 
thoughtfully 
thoroughly 



determinedly 



v efficiently .( 

dauntiessly J 

diligently J 
effortlessly 



Have students combine a verb and an adverb from the lists to replace each "worked 
I" in the sentences below. 

1. The student worked hard on his topic, using many reference isooks. . , - ^ 

2. The Chinese worked hard to lay as much railroad track as possible. - 

3. The detectives worked hard 

The scientist worked hard to prove her hypothesis. 

5. The mathematics student worked hard to solve her mathematics problems. 

6. The judge worked hard to reach a decision. 

7. The golfer worked hard to improve his stroke. ; . 

8. The accountant worked hard to find the tiny error in the bookkeeping. 

9. The housewife worked hard to make her house spotless. 

10. The Coast Guard worked hard to save the crew of the sinking freighter. . 

. (Suggestions #12, #13, and #14 based on ideas from Learnco, Inc.) 
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Mechanics;. 



7 



^^■^&^W^^M^^^^SSSSS^S^Sm» to correct their own spelling errors is . 
Il^^ulftcati^ Publication can be as simple as posting papers on the ; 

- w ^d^^ may also use one another and 



the teadjec^iesqarces. (Idea^rom WEDGE) 

Th^ stress^ ^oirect spelVmR should come during the edil 



reac 



stage. 



^It: must- riot J>e^owed:to:interfer 

" ! . >• ^ Have student dfdea^ their own compositions that they, are not sure 

they have spelled right.- Work from there to reinforce correct spellings and;to correct 

"errors.-/'' * . ; . ' •" * \v- : - :" '". . . ..v .: 



0 ^Have-^ 

frequently misspell. "._ 4V..;'".. : :';. '•'*/• • 

• -I ii^i^fjl^ stud^te pair Wd M proper nouns and possesses in- 

the 



: / " -5. Use dictetion exercises which include paragraphs and sentences as well as single 

words. ' '■ " '• ';;.':* >*'..'-.'.:';';. . : "'• / ; 

6*^ Give students oral work to correct pronunciation problems which may cause- 

misspellings. ••. -•• ':■ ; 

7. the student does hot seem to be able to copy words correctly ^om printed 
material, first ly to determine whether there is a physical or psychological problem that 
VStteltudent from copying:Correctly^If th^e isno^blem of th^type ^e the 
student practice copying paragraphs from printed material. The practice might be 
Evened by havmg students try to use diff erent ty^ 

y -' Z .: Tricks of the Trade in SpeUing. Here are twen^-five statements gleaned from 
English 35uHal articles. (From curriculum of Wantagh Public Schools? ,: 

a. About l m^ errors in high school themes are mK^ 

' r^'^^ii^^^.^'lfti^^^^ comparatively few demons to conquer. 

' . ^ There ^e indications thatjack of instruction in syUabication, pronundation, and 
. rules for spelling guidance could account for the- increased number of poor 
speUers. : _ x - ^ 

di There is a direct correlation between reading comprehension and ability to spell; 
poor scholarsMp and poor s{ 



^Pupite^plread^f-^^ and im 
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rg^Noth^ short of 100% attainment in tne ipeiling of a word is acceptable. 

i h. We have two things to deal with and to bring into working agreement: The 
chaotic, 'unpredictable iorms of - American words and the chaotic, unpredictable 
attention habits of American youth. We cannot change the spelling— 

"i -Homonyms should not be taught together.. Fundamentally, the problem is one of 
... usage, not spelling. It is valueless to teadpiomonyms put of context. 

- S. The ten words most often misspelled in college entrance exams were these: too, - 
ite, believe, together, their, principal, committee, therefore,, separate, 'pleasant. 

k. SpelUng requires words to be examined individually; phonetic and present-day 
i reacung; methods emphasize the sound and concept of the word rather than the 
spelling. " ' 1 • 

1. Spelling is ra>t just drill. It is also mastering the use of words in sentences as 
they function in actual writing. , : 

" m . A limited number of words perfectly known will forma stronger foundation for 
more complicated words than a host of vague impressions. 



^ Dictation is the only satisfactory type of drUl that will establish the spemng of a 
word as an unvarying habit; this drill must be frequent, Umited, and cumulative. 

o. In s^ecting words for stiidy, keep in mind the importance and usefulness of the 
words for the particular age level. 

p The application of the rules for suffixes, doubling, compound adjectives, plurals, 
and possessives would eliminate a number of errors in spelling. 

q. Misspelling may be due to pronunciation, not mispronunciation; for example, 
"wimin." 7 ' 

r Spelling must be taught. It should be taught efficiently, and effectively since it 
Sin accomplishment of a , very low order. Much more time is necessary for 
• '.' positive improvement in written expression aTid commurucattoni / 

s The correlation between me^ami correctness and «ie^aity ^express ideas" 
* is iow. The outside world, how.ever, has a habit of judging by appearances.. 

t . We must find what' words the pupil uses and misses and concentrate on them-not 
' on words he or she does not use or does not know. / . 

u Everv person who can remember anything can learn to spejii The reason f or poor , 
sSss^ likely t?be that the student? have not had the guidance or did not 
want to take the trouble.- /: 

v. Misspellings may weU call for recopying the paper before final acceptance. 

w. Rules wiU help the student to a greater sense of security in almost 95% of his or 
tier writing. r 



... / 

7 





x^rf^ b y convincing the 

>#^u3erfc£t^ approved customs-spelling, 

^Ipeix^eti^^ the?future. _ • • 

^fty^is^ misspelling- by- a definite campaign 

5/ For StuleK& itow io Learn tor Spell {From the curriculum of Wantagh Public 
V T^ materials found here and there is offered as a 

.onic -devices. * : ■■ , ;■ -- _ 

V a . ^seSyou^im^^ word correctly by checking the dictionary. Say 

- each syllaM look at each syllable as you say it. * ; 

l^; ^Us^rears. : 1%^iwordas yousayJt : : ' yv - : . ; - .... ! 

o Jyour-miiKl. rThink how the word looks by closing your eyes; See every letter 
'\ in your mihcfseye. : -.i". ■_.'■■'.* ■'. :'••;/• J-'V-j - - ;.- 

' ; d. Use you* eyes- Look at the word to find out whether your spelling is right. If it 
is not, gb^hrough steps a, b, and c again. ; ••/"-'••'.. 

e. Ur your hand. Write the word without looking at your book and then check the 



i Use your materials. Copy the word in your notebook. 

g^5 Use" your time. Study^the v wbrds and write them from dictation. 



laWcapitalization — 



1. Give students a passage of student writing from which all capitals have^eerr 
omitted. Have students place capitals where appropriate. Try this same technique giving 
them a passage without punctuation, and have them put in the necessary marks. lldea 
from curriculum of BronxviUe Elementary School) - 

2. Newspaper hunt. This can be a single person activity, used with a partner, or in 
smaU groups.- Odea from Learnco, Inc.) \ . 

'i Have students make a list of the different rules of capitalization. 

b. Ask students to hunt through a newspaper or magazine for examples to illustrate 
. each rule. . :•; ; ■ „..*'•/ 

c Have students cut out the examples and mount them with tape or rubber cement 
v oh poster board. 

* dV Have students write out the rules for each example and mount each rule with the 



Th»:^vity can be used with other forms of punctuation: comma, semicolon, quotation 
marks. " " " " 
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come to^tte appropriate place. Another possiBility is to have^fie student make a .certain 
sound for periods or. other purctuation marks. "\ ' * - - : 

V Have students work in pairs* r«adihg,each 'jcrther^CTmpo^^s^ou^. Have them . 
discuss difficulties caused by lack of punctuation. j,. »* - • : "" 

5. Use punctuation "bee^imilar to spelUng "bees." The student draws_a sentence 
or -phrase from a box and then must write the sentence or phrase with the correct 
punctuation on the blackboard. (Idea from Teach i ng' W riting Right) •, - 

6; Give students a list of subordinate conjunctions and ask them to use ..the 
conjunctions in sentences. Go over the sentences for punctuation. Then have the students 
rewrite. ;the sentences, changing the order of the clauses. Go over the sentences again for 
punctuation. 

7. /6ne method of teaching generalized rules ; is to iftvolve the whole class in 
producing a one-page style sheet,, modeled on one used by a major newspaper or press 
association or by the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. Focus ™ the key. 
capitalization and punctuation errors observed in student writing. (Idea from WEDGE; 

Improving Rewriting, 

1. Have students form small groups of 5 or 6 students. Have students role-play a 
roundtable session as editors. Have the group select an ed£or-in-chief and toy e juUother 
group members act as assistant editors, each of whom will assume the role of expert for 
correcting a particular type of- error. The teacher becomes the consulting editor if 
dictionaries, tiiesauri, stylebooks, grammar texts, or checklists of errors do vox answer 
the students' questions. (Idea from WEDGE) 

2. Display prominently on large pieces of construction pap^ _writing_checklte 

Have I used their, there, and they^re correctly In my writing? 

— — ~"~ ' .. w 

there = place ; _ - " ; .'' 

their 'a belonging to ' • 

they're = they are - , ■ . \ ; 

3. To provide practice in editing and proofreading, give the student two copies of a 
student paper one of which the teacher has corrected. The stiidenfs job is to proof ryd - 
to correctS uncorrected paper by comparing It with thfe Corrected paper. As a later 
Se^c^the^stu^t edits and^akes corrections without fhe^d of the corrected paper, 
and compares wfth'a corrected paper afterwards. (Idea from WEDGE) 

: Devise^ checklists for students to use to check their own work. Make^checklists 
simple, but use different lists for different types of writing.- . ' \ 



• Students should check off each point after examining their work. They should make 
aU corrections on their rough-drafts. (From the curriculum of Bronxyille Elementary 
School) . : ? • • 

;.ai Dc^sirmake sena? b 
bi Does it have an introduction? 
'. ~cT Bdes itiaye a conclusion? ; .- - /~ 

d. DidT always ; use the mo^ appropriate or interesting wor^^^ s 

e. Did 1 use any words too often (and, then, so)? • 
_ £ Boatt 

. g. Are my sentences varied in length, pattern and beginnings? • - 

h. Do the sentences tell a complete thought? • 
ii Are capitals used where necessary? . — 

K Did ! use apostrophes, commas, quotation marks, periods, question marks 



" 1<. Are all words spelled correctly? 
1. Are-paragraphs indented? 



5. It may be helpful to make a chart or poster like the following: . 

REWRITE ...:*•' 



R 


Read work orally to self and/or others. 




_ E 


Examihe/Evaluate content and form of wc 


>rk. 


W 


Write revision. 


■ ■ • • / 


R 


Read rewritten work. 




I : 


Inspect for punctuation, capitalization, sp 


elling, hOTdwritingi 


T ; 


Take to teacher. . - 




E 


Evaluate final work. 





6. To make revision more interesting for students you might ask them to:; 

a. Rewrite the paper without using any form of "to be." v «. 

b. Eliminate as many words as possible without sacrificing meaning. 

c> Expand each sentence to ; ma1«e it-as long as possible. • 
• - d. Rewrite sorhTOne 'else^^ 

. 7. write with the students during the class period; let them see you revising and 
rewriting. Share your work with the students. :~ . . 
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The/ehart below may: be i»lpf«l to students in proof reading papers written by their 
peers. Each -student* editw would be responsible for one section; e.g., spelling or 
purtlsiuation of * 



PROOFREADING TECHNIQUES 
ltants and/or Advisors 



1. Consultant: 






t 






, Comments 










COMPLETE^ENTE^CES 


2. Consultant: _ 








i 


PARAGRAPHS ~ ' ■ 


Comments: 






. _* 




■ . •- . •'. ' ' 


3. Gonsul^nt: 




\ 




- "V. 


SPELLING ' ' 



Comments: 



4. Consultant:^ 
Comments: 



Consultant: 



Comments: 



Consultant: 

■ ■ «- - , / 

> Comments: 

•v - . 2k. ■ 



Z. Consultant:^ 
66mrrt«its: 



v 



INTRODUCTION AND CONCLU- 
SION ' -. . . :. V Vi 



> PUNCTUATION 



^ * ' CAPITALIZATION 



7. Consultant: 



REPEATING WORDS, BEGINNING 
OF SENTENCES ^ 



USING VIVID WORDS - SLOTTING 



(This chart is from the curriculum of 




: ; EVAlJ^TIO^ 



-^ftefe^evmany methods of evaluatin|"writing and increasing reliability in ovalua- 
^tibn. (S^:bibUography section :on p.; 7S-.) It cannot be- emphasized too strongly, however, 
that evaluafion^of^ u^ng student writing samples, and should not be 

done on<^ba^:bf%iniulti^ £. { . . I _ . . J[ -•: 

falcated elsewhere in. this publication, it is/essential that folders of student 
writing belkept. V»ese:iolders. may .serve an the evaluation- of, the program as well as in 
the evaluation of an individual student's writing. To improve- students' perceptions of 
1^ progr^ to attach a checklist to the inside of the cover, :indicatihg 

what -the student can doXnot what he, or^he cant do). 

' • - " ric4istic ^c^ink, required on both the* Preliminary Competency Test in Writing , 
^d ^^egents way to get through a great number 

'of Sape^&^n^iiSnes^Htus method bf ^coring is as reliable as any; other method of 
scormg^ Hbwever, holistic^ ^ helpful only to the teaches-* not to the student. 
Analyses of student writing samples- according to the instruments begiruung on p. 13 are 
much more belpful^o the student, al^ough time^onaim?rvj for *>i? teacher. 

There evaluating student papers. The suggestions 
that-"f ollow come from teachers" and are meant to help n?<&rce the paper load that results 
when a, conscientious teacher is^teaching composition, tfce suggestions are meant to be 
Kelpful-tp students as well. v .'• - 

- ^; x ^ ^ many short/assignments instead of a few long assignments. Especially with 
poor iwritersi> but often with-good>tudent- writers as well, long wriimg assignments 
writing on the paft of the student, who just concentrates on filling up the 




• 2. Have students-liand in the rough draft as well as the final copy. This practice 
helps the teacher to discover how much rewriting went on, and where the student went 
wrong m writing. Conferences "with the student in which the two drafts are compared 
-often" help bring about improvement; " 

.; 3. At times, correct a set of papers for'OTe concept you have taught, rather than 
for every possible fault. This method not only saves timefforthe teacher, but also enables 
the student to concentrate on improvm^ aspects at a time instead of giving up 
^. as ho^esstte?whofe idea of improvement. -', 



v On some occasions, mark a specific type of.error through half the paper, then 

require the student to govthrough the rest of the paper to find and correct similar errors. 

5.^maibe go^ practice, to allow 

jnt» tb\ch65se a ^^^his^iepes.fnm their writing folders to be entered for 

thek composition grades for foe semester. . 

: x ^ P^r^tuden^ tb^w^l^ cbmpoWto between them. On one assignment, one is 
primaray responsible, but gets suggestions; proofing, etc. from the other. , On^ne next 
; Both students get the same grade. Of course, 

#pairSpheeds^#5e^ done carefully for obvious reasons, but it is a way of, using peer 
tea<3ung^ehcouraging revMonjvahd : cutting down on teacher load. 
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7. Groups of students may act as an editorial panel to select the best papers of an 
'assignment to ^be duplicated for the entire class; Give the panel the privilege of 

suggesting revisions to the authors, just as real editors do. 

8. A brief checklist for the student to use before he or she hands in the paper 
encourages self -evaluation and revision. Tor example, the checklist could include: 

' . ' I have kept in mind the person or persons for whom this paper is written. 

I have looked in the dictionary to check the spelling of wordsl was not sure of. 

9. To encourage the idea that papers should be revised before being handed in for 
evaluation, have the students do their rough drafts and revisions on regular notebook 
paper, but put their final copy ona ditto sheet. Provide a copy of the' ditto sheet to each 
student in the'class. (From the curriculum of Ramapo Central School District) • 

au Students share in the eSrtduation and grading process. . 

b. The audience increases from just one {the teacher) to the whole class. 

c 'The difficulty of making corrections on a ditto sheet forces s e student to 
rough draft and revise carefully before putting finai copy on such a sheet. The 
student becomes conscious of the mechanics of his or her work, developing a sense 
*' of pride in neatness and perfection. 

d. Each student has, in booklet form, a copy of each theme by each member of 
the class, as well as the evaluation comments and corrections. 

e. Students see bow other students write and think. This helps'them gain a 
wider and more realistic perspective about their own writing. - ;> . 

f. The booklets maybe read, by parents to gain a more 'understanding viewpoint 
about what their child and other chUdren are doing in this class. 

g. English teachers could exchange booklets and compare grades on sample 
' compositions. This method will contribute to greater uniformity in marking 

■ procedures within a department. 

h. Ultimately, students wA develop more' proficiency in correcting papers 
themselves; They will learn to understand the procedure of grading as well as to 
develop skills in revising, proofreading and editing. 7 -r ~" 

-Assumptions'About Ev aluation - 

It may be helpful for the teacher to keep certain assumptions in mind as he or she 
evaluates student writing, ttdeas from Joyce Steward, NOTE Workshop, San Diego, 1975) 

1. Evaluation is not the same as giving a grade. „ 

Z, Evaluation is part of the process of writing. 

3.. Evaluation should lead to action for both student and teacher. > 
it. Evaluation should get at the heart of the matter, not just superficials. 
- 5. Good evaluation is evidence of a sincere concern for the student. ' " .'.'-< 
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: - Some Helpful Ideas for Peer or Grc 

-olte : ' by working in groups. They must be 
^ careiuUy trained, however, in order "to make: group work a success. The teacher needs to 
>»t limits; to tell them what to* look for, to teach them to make comments helpful to 



" Sometimes 1he group work can be made less routine by : 
S;*3piiK comments. Students might be required to 

^respW, eith^ to questions such as the following: 

• ; 1; Who Would you mail this 'letter to, if you could mail it to anyone in the world? 
Why?- 

2. What kinds of pictures should be included* on a collage which represents the main 

;'• .^ItfSi-lifJ^'-W^ig?- jWty?. ~ _ £ 

. 3. • Using this writing as the ONLY scrap of evidence about the author, write_an 
epitaph for her or his t-^hstone. Why did you write what you did? 

' : K this writing were a pill; what effect would it have on your mind and body? 
.' Why? ■/■ : " . '• 

(Questions from Niagara Falls Curriculum in Writing) 



/ . 



£ 



- % 0 . 
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_ Inherent in witing^ 
locus. TT^student^ much 




in^c^vcfc^riting: will result/ Proyfeion must be made for time an^l ^^^^l^^^f 



v^*^^»*ww^ecr^as^'A'.".- ; 




^thaps|^^ given dtog^ilfifrr^^ ^ f 





In -^r« provide ^the conferrih'g^group experience, the foUowing procedures are. 
. ^S^^^m^m^-^'^^^^^J^ 15500 1 he».procedures to meet ; the 

M^^^^-JS^S^t/jciB^' lit?;. _-. ;; ...-- ..».. •. -* 

"1. Divide your class into groups of three or four students each, try to rnafe 
your groups heterogeneous; poorer writers .can furnish insights about those 
p^ of rthe writing wWch are not dear as well as better writers. 

-^—r — ^ ^-1^-wciting-topicLis^ Time should be provided so that the 

" - wr^^jarea 

* 7 : •>;• : ■% ^S^poiffion^^^^^ of three different colors' for the three writing 
stages ^hich will follow, each color signifying a particular ^step in the 
composing process. Ditto paper comes in a variety of colors; lines may be 
v .... . drawn bn^ master and a large supply of color composition paper may 

;'■',*.•/ be made available.).^ 'r: ' -'-i '••.;'»''•• 

3. Thestudent attemots the' first writing. Perhaps we might use pink composi- 
tion paper to signifv^e prewritmg activity^ When the student is working on 
p^ 

<m wrrtmg - thoughts, crossmg out, and betag; unconcerned about spe^ 
complete; sentences, or grammar; . The writing on pink paper- is unpolished and 
• j . . ur^te^a^ not ready for the conferring group. . . - , ■. , : V 

4 The writer revises and corrects the first draft and rewrites oh a deferent 
: * color-cbSp^sition ^ the writing stage.: One 

- • rewritine may be insuff ident f or each writer, so provide plenty of -paper^or 

revision^ The writer attempts to perfect the.paper as/much as possible 
3 . before bringing thejaaper to the conferring group. - ; V 

i^ce thTbaper has been written 'and-the writer feels that it is : ready to be 
V ■ - read by the conferring group, the group is caUed together 

'"^ ' the piece to the group. D^^ 

" :; flavor of the. piece. During' the second riding, using- Elbow's technique of 

"pointing," the students listen for and write ;down those words or phrases 
/• which are strong,, which carry the. story. ;v (Peter Elbow, , Wtitmg- Without, 
Teacher, New York, 1973). After tfe^ 

reads the words from their lists in round-robin fashion m order, whde_the 
auffior-listensi Particularly ^ 

of the group. Now the writer should have the feeling of some, land of 
" ' ' com^ 

"'; . . : which denotesadness should be reflected in the lists read by the group. 

' 6. The writer may now dedde to revise the work,- or he/she may pass the^paper 
: frhe^jroUp ^i^r^ad^ -^rovadmg copies for .all. the : sttiStt m pg 

1 -conferrin^^ 
- SacT^&fre^ 

T>aper IndviduaUy and pass it on to the next person is also effective, although 
'" sorafe Ae people in the group are jit the. 

r : r xeadmg stage> their^-writin^ no time is lost , since 

. . ' everyone is readmg.a paper at the same-.ti^ ' ^ : '-:-vb=3" ;•. ; 



What the readers look for really depends on what you, the teacher, want to 
emphasize; Perhaps you are stressing organization; paragraphing, and descrip^ 
tlon; you might' want each child, to have- a brief guide steet concentrating on 
those skills. Using the guide sheet, the reader checks off; makes suggestions in 
writ® and passes it back to the writer. The guide sheet might have questions 
such as, "Does this.person use a variety of words in his/her sentences to make 
the written product interesting and colorful? If not, work together to improve. 
- the variety of the word selection." 



" The writer is free to accept or not accept the suggestions made by the group; 

-" however, feedback has been made, by the group to give the writer information for_ 

further revision.. 

(While .the groups are in session, you should Visit each group to see if there 
■ - are areas Of common weaknesses for large group instruction, and also, always 
make yourself available for aid to those individuals or groups which need help. 
. This is where your best teaching takes place.) r , 

7 The student is now ready to write the final copy on regular white^omposition 
papert He/she has had the'opportunity to think about what he/she wanted to say. 
There were opportunities for feedback, and the writer was provided time and 
guidance needed 'for revision. 

The conferring technique becomes an activity which the students look forward to 
rid enjoy. As the year progresses, the student becomes more aware of audience, becomes 
.ore able to evaluate his/her own writing, is more motivated^ write, and takes greater 
itefest :in proofreading and thecal rof writing. This- technique thus, assures a better 
ttitude toward writing and a better finished product. , * 
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IN WRITING 



ivelolanidan^^ 




£awarehess and in the4al>ijity)to. write, tne teau^'may^iave-r 




= • .e j„ -._x _ ;*tt.»^" .-t^r^n - : '' ; Tha: arnS' elri n''-f«':'-fmfV>rtatnt "IIV 



• iessehtiafctfea^ or situation. The? same in 

• ^wntingg^ '^ vin 8~; • . 

.- s logical^as^ : J' 

^^onnfofeiassoc^ ^ 
; ;> oth«a*^g^ 

chUdren in the. grouping vbf . objects ;byr^ 
" Isq^eriess -.and roundness. Adults : bften explain an idea or object by ~ 
-' comparison arid- contrast. " .y ; ; . : . .*.•, >• 'X:- '""jly-/ %,V-' 



^ w b v ITtej&tne^abiifoy- to consider a quality'br an- a^ibute; 

ap^ from= a -partioi 

>squareness. I . , Most: psydiblogists say tnis-ability cauwt be ; developed until a 
cliUd Wabout :twe^ old. Therefore, the idea that "Happiness is a 
warm^puppy ,, W^^^^^'^^fi^^^ whereas haippiness as a ^iialitv ■ 
may'beicbnsideredby 



- ■ " ^5i : '"V^^'mis^^1iiv^ -This is the abjUty to apply -a, concept to situations 

^v^^aBul^ ^important .". 
^ concrete 

• - situations; - ^- r . " ' ;-_ •' V'" :/' : %T . '■ ~\ ' ' ' '' : ■'■ - . 

:?lB &v^cai)^ concepts is the development .- 

^" ^ the concepts. ( v- • . : "- \ ^ ■ 



i Development Skills 



9 
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V ^ writing 
.'V . b. ^elecSori ^ sequence . ^ ? -- 

2. Development is the? sirfficifent and appropriate use of details, reasons, 
; examples, facts, anecdotes-tb produce the intended effect; 

B. Skills of Organization and Development ' v - . ; ; ♦ 

_i. Relating events in order of occurrence ' . * 

2^ Ari^ logical order 



to 

* E^laining why and ho*£ something 
5; Defining in context 
6. Classifying , ; 
7-*--Generaliz^ - 




8* Comparing and contrasting 

9; Bringing ideas together ior coherence : 

10. Choosing appropriate* mode, format, genre : ";\ : 

1 !• Beginning anil concluding appropriately* • • ' . . 

12. Choosing appropriate* diction 

13. ^tidpatmg possible mismd^stendings in/order to achieve clarity. 
1*. - Suiting and revising : { : . : .' :'. -VH./ •' >■ 



. / ■ 



; 15. Proofreading ® ^ . . 

*Ap^ by.-the - purpose of , and ^ audience for, the writing. 

HI.> ianguage Skills " 

* 2. Specialized vocabulary of subject areas ; 
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1£ .REGENTS MANDATE FOR REMEDIATION FOR 
STUDENTS BELOW THE STATEWIDE REFERENCE POINT 



. The Regent mandate is contained in Section 103.2 of the Regulations of the 
..'^Cm'nN^otier.of Edikation which states: ! •/ 

-^^^^^^^^^^-^r^ the -designated statewide reference point on one or 
- more of the Preliminary Competency Tests (in Reading and Writing) should be 
provided ^ropriate remedial instruction designed to enable them to pass the . . , 
v required Regents Competency Tests by the time they are otherwise qualified to 
. ; graduate." y • . - ; . • ; " '." '/•y'-' : . \ - 'f 

♦ . ' Pupils who fail thVHBasic-Competency Tests in Readmg,— Writingr-or 
Mathematics shall be provided appropriate remedial instruction designed to enable 
them to pass the Basic Competency Tests by the. time they are otherwise qualified 
to graduate." - . " 1 ■ ;./ .-' . 



: . A pup^who shall be provided remedial instruction, and the parent or guardian 
of such a pupil, shall be notified in writing: by the prmcipal of ; the, test results ( ahd 

vinstroction> ♦ ♦ ." The^Regents Competency Testing-Program; 



Re- 



Testingj Remedial- Instruction and High 

s. State Education Department, .March 1979- ?age 3. ! 



' The/ remediation. mandat^specificaUy states that students with scores below the 
statewide reference point must be given specially designed progams to address / their 
•• need& 'The student and his or r^' parents .must sbe informed of;tfce; student; sco^e, its 
implications, and the school's plan for remediation. Jn addition, schools are^equired to 
mamtaihlmdividualTecords for all studentSTequiring thisspecial remedial assistance. The 
same "procedure may be. followed for- those students who scoreiabove vihe- 
reference point. -\ '.,'■■■/': i"'"\--.v-'.'-"'.:l : -^ ::: '' : ^ "" ; ':S- 
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SFiECTCD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT WRITINGS ON COMPOSITION — ARRANGED 
ACroR^^^ COMPOSITION AS A PEDAGOGICAL DISCIPLINE 

R. L.. Larson, Professor of English, Lehman College, CUNY . 

■ •:• . #r '■ ■ ' ~ 

1- j jgg MEDIUM OF WRITING 

Classifications of Writing ' , 

: • - James Britton, The Development of Writing Ab il it ie s , 1 1-18 (Macmillan Educa- 

1 . . tion, 1975) . , - ; _ '•• 

James t. Kinneaw. A Theory of Discourse (Pr entice-Hall, 1971) 

James Moffett, "I, You, and It," CCC, May, . . "~ 



Walker Gibson. Persona (Random House, 1969) ... 

Maxine Hairston, "Carl Rogers' Alternative to Traditional Rhetoric," CCC, 
December, 1976 

Willis Pitkin, Jr, ; "Hierarchies and the Discourse Hierarchy,'; College 
March, 1977 

i of Writing (empirical studies) " / 
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Richard Braddock, "The Frequency and Placement of Topic Sentences in Exposi- 
tory Prose," RTE (Research in the Teaching of English, NCTE journal), Winter,^. 

M. A. Ki Halliday and Rnrpiva Hasan. Cohesion in English (Longman Group, .1976) 

Sabiha T. 
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^ Loren Barry M. Krolli . "Some Implications of Cognitive-Develop- 

mental Psychology for Research in Composing,", in Charles Cooper and Lee 
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, CharlS-Cbop^'and L^ CM^, eds.^ Evalua6ng. Writing (NCTE; 1977) . : 
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-3ouinal, December, 1977 ; ; . ' ~. v 

Walter Loban. Language Development; Kindergarten Through Grade twelve 
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Elaine Maimon and Barbara Nodine, "Measuring Syntactic Growth: Errors and 
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October, 1978 - . ; . ; ■ . v ' .. /;.... 

Roy 6'Dbnnell, "A Critique of Some Indices of Syntactic Maturity," RTE, Spring, 



1976 



Richard Sterling, 3ohn Brereton, Sandra Perl, Writing Development J roiect to 
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Murray -A. Stewart, "Syntactic Maturity from High School to University: A First 
;Look,".RTE, February,- 1978 '\ * 
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Error 



David Carkeet, "Understanding Syntactic Errors in Remedial Writing," College 
English , March, 1977* 

Elaine Chaika, "Who Can Be Taught?", College English, February, 1974- 

Walker GiBsbhf ^e^rMn^"Teacher-as s Dumb Reader^? C^C^May* 1979;/. — - •.- ' 

Barry KroU and John Schafer, "Error Analysis and the teaching of Compositiop,^ 
CCC,.October 1978 - 

~A^dVeaV"A^EunSfb^ kemediafwjit- . 

ing," CCC, February, 1978 , ;■- 

journal of Basic Writing, fc^Error," 1975 (published by the Department of 
English, City : College of The City University of New. York) . . 

y. Errors and Expectations (Oxford University Press, 19? A- 
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t ? Barry M. KroU, "Cogritive Ego-certtrism V ahd the Problem of Audience Awareness - v 
iirWritten Discourse," RTE, October, 1978 v - , 

7 Walter J. On& f rTr« Writer's Aucfiencels Always a Fiction, "PMiA y January, 1975 > 

: M V ^o^^ CoUege EngUsh, September, 1977: 

& :^(also ongoing tinpublis University of Chicago onthe effects of 
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t\?f: : : • : • " Ch^^ Gc^per and tee Odell. eds-, Research on Composing: Points of Departure 



* ; . '"J "-*'-' ■ 



Carol koch|and 3ames Brazil, Strategies for Teaching 



V^^^^^^^^B^t o^rd3a? :S?to:--of ^ the Composing Process;" Arizona/English ; 



. - .."ft**.*. 



(C^ord University Press^l^ •;. X 



__g ^ritingj«attei x ; . ., 

^a^fen%I'^ne5i^^y o^feti^ Anotiver View ofT-the Process," in /Walter r 

1975)^^11^20 . - w v ;'TT'"~^^~T^ti~^- i 

fv'^. v v : 3ane^ ;\ /J 

- Dbnal&^G^ Writing Processes of Seven^Year-Old : 

r. •; V-^. v Chadrerij?RTE; Winter, 1975 . : ; ; • : ; - • ^, v ; 

. Terry^Mfediel ! p"A Case Study,of a Twejfth-Grade Writer/' RJE, Winter, 197* 

Ti^sity- Education a ~ 



^^^et^UrisKlJid WriteKVas Gomposers,"/ 
Quarterly? Spring, 1979 ' * _j — ■ ? 

Sh^bn JPiamko, " A Descriptidn of ^ Cbmpbsing Process ^f'CoUegejFreshmah; 
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— : ~ . tero>br^lUi^ Background with Readings (Harcourt Brace 
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Richard L. Larson, "Discovery Through Questioning: A Plan for Teaching 
Rhetorical Invention," in Winterowd, above - . 
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Donald Murray, ''Write Befe>e Writing," CCC , December, 1978 

Michael Paul, and Jack KHeerman. Invention; A Course in Prewriting and 
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